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Leading Confederates on the Battle of Gettysburg. 


[Our series of papers on Gettysburg has naturally attracted great attention 
and excited generalcomment. It is not surprising that there should be honest 
differences of opinion among the gallant and accomplished soldiers who par- 
ticipated in the Confederate assault on that fortress; and the object of our 
series is to bring out a comparison of views, and thus elicit the real truth. 
We publish, therefore, without comment and without endorsation, the oppos- 
ing views of our friends—only insisting that the discussion shall be confined 
to those bounds of courtesy which should always characterize gallant knights 
in search of the truth.] 


A Review by General Early. 


Several of the papers recently published in relation to the battle 
of Gettysburg contain statements and views which in some 
respects are erroneous, especially in regard to the part which 
Ewell’s corps and its commander bore in the first and second day’s 
operations, and I therefore propose to review them, as I am the 
senior surviving officer of that corps, whose right to vindicate its 
reputation and that of its commander will hardly be disputed. 

I have too much respect and regard for the officers whose state- 
ments and comments in relation to the battle I shall notice and 
correct, to suspect either of them of the slightest desire to mis- 
represent or pervert the facts, or to mislead others by their own 
speculations. I shall, therefore, endeavor to be entirely courteous 
to each one of them, and shall not attempt to controvert any fact 
stated on the knowledge of the writer who gives it. 

Before proceeding to the execution of the main object I have in 
view, I must notice a slight variance between the estimate of the 
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strength of General Lee’s army at Gettysburg made by Colonel 
Walter H. Taylor and that made by myself; and in doing so, I 
will go to some length in giving the data on which my estimate is 
based, as the question of numbers at that battle is one of great 
interest. 

In his memorandum in the August number cf the Southern His- 
torical Society Papers, as well as in the paper reprinted in the 
September number from the Philadelphia Times, and understood 
to be an extract from the manuscript of a volume on the war now 
in the hands of a publisher, Colonel Taylor puts General Lee’s 
strength at Gettysburg at 62,000 effectives, and his estimate is 
repeated by General Heth, whereas I put it at something under’ 
60,000. This variance is caused by the fact that he includes in his 
estimate the two cavalry brigades of Robertson and Jones, which 
had been left guarding the passes of the Blue Ridge when the 
last of our infantry and artillery, under Longstreet and Hill, 
crossed the Potomac, whilst I exclude them from mine. Those 
brigades had remained south of the Potomac on the duty assigned 
them until orders reached them to rejoin the army, which orders 
were sent after General Lee received information, on the night of 
the 28th of June, that the Federal army, then under Hooker, had 
crossed the Potomac. Those brigades crossed the Potomac at 
Williamsport, on the 2nd of July, (see Schenck’s telegram, 1st vol. 
Congressional Report on the Conduct of the War, 2nd series, p. 
489,) and arrived near Gettysburg on the 3rd of July, too late to 
take any part in the battle, and were posted on our right, near 
Fairfield, as Stuart says, (2nd vol. Society Papers, 65). 

They were, therefore, of no avail to us in the invasion of Penn- 
sylvania or in the battle of Gettysburg, but merely aided in guard- 
ing our trains to the rear and observing the enemy when we re- 
tired. There is no more reason for counting those brigades as a 
part of the force with which General Lee fought the battle of Get. 
tysburg, than there is for counting as a part of Meade’s force at 
the same battle the 10,000 or 11,000 men under French, at Freder- 
ick and Harper’s Ferry, and the very considerable force under 
Couch, at Harrisburg, all of which were placed under Meade’s 
orders, and were actually employed for the purpose of watching 
Ewell’s advance to the Susquehanna and harrassing his rear on 
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the march to Gettysburg from Carlisle, as was the case with 
Couch’s force, and protecting Meade’s communications to the rear, 
as was the case with French’s command. Robinson’s and Jones’ 
brigades certainly numbered over 2,000 men, and very probably 
over 3,000. Take them from Colonel Taylor’s estimate of 62,000, 
and there would be left less than 60,000 as our real strength at 
Gettysburg. Imboden’s small brigade might also be excluded from 
the estimate of our force at the battle, as he had been employed 
in destroying the bridges on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, and 
round by the way of McConnellsburg, west of Chambersburg, and 
by the latter place, reaching the vicinity of Gettysburg late on 
the afternoon of the 3rd; but I have not made any allowance for 
that brigade. 

As stated by Colonel Taylor, our infantry, as shown by the offi- 
cial returns of the 31st of May previous, then numbered 54,356, 
the artillery 4,460, and the cavalry 9,536, making our whole force 
then 68,352. 

He says Pettigrew’s brigade joined the army after that date; 
but to offset the increase by reason of that accession, one of his 
regiments and the whole of Corse’s brigade of Pickett’s division 
remained in Virginia, at Hanover Junction. 

My division was included in the force of infantry shown by the 
returns of May 31st. It left the vicinity of Fredericksburg on the 
4th of June, and at Culpeper Courthouse on the 10th, when its 
strength was somewhat less than when my return of May 31st 
was made, by reason of the exhaustion, foot-soreness, and strag- 
ling common to all armies; another return was made, which is now 
before me, and shows: 





Smt Hage’ BUIGAES, 108 GUY. .c0scccsscccsssceacsccveasiseesess 137 officers. 1,495 men. 
Hoke’s ‘“ AD > casaaiaseeauakauen anusaiasmecenoens 136 1,684 
Gordon’s ‘“ OS daneabeennenstbenosenenshe Sapeseban 188 2,194 
Smith’s “ O . satedinshasasseaenr samaeaieeas 149 1,243 

610 6,616 
= 610 
In all, exclusive of division and brigade staff.........ccsscccsssseasees 7,226 


My return for June 20th, made at Shepherdstown, two days 
before I crossed the Potomac, also now before me, shows: 
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Eis Taye’ Brigade, 108 Gut y.....2..2.sceesscssssosseccsssessece 119 officers. 1,281 men. 
Hoke’s ‘ Mt \senuaseeeedeanparandaneass eubentens 96 1,225 
Gordon’s ‘ OO”. wenehualenabacentuaendecscemeseiaes 175 1,860 
Smith’s “ at | -keepasieebanteaaied Handianhaneaas 97 758 

487 5,124 
—- 487 
In all, exclusive of division and brigade staff.............sssssseeeeee 5,611 


This shows a decrease of 1,615; but that in Hoke’s and Smith’s 
brigades was caused, mainly, by the absence of three regiments 
from those brigades left to occupy Winchester and guard the pri- 
soners taken there and at Martinsburg back to Staunton. The 
decrease in Hays’ and Gordon’s brigades was 679, of which, 163 
resulted from the loss in the fighting at Winchester, leaving the 
net loss in those two brigades, from exhaustion, foot-soreness, and 
straggling, 516. Their aggregate strength on the 10th of June, 
was 4,024; so there was a loss of a little more than 12 per cent. in 
those two brigades from other causes than casualties in battle, 
from the 10th to the 20th. They were composel of as good and 
well-seasoned soldiers as any in that army, and I think [ can 
certainly assume that there was, at least, the same per centage of 
loss in the entire infantry of the army from the 31st of May to 
the time it crossed the Potomac. Twelve per cent. in 54,356, 
gives 6,552, which being deducted, leaves 47,834 as the strength 
of our infantry when it crossed the Potomac, without deducting 
my three regiments that were left behind, or the loss sustained in 
Ewell’s corps in the fighting at Winchester and Martinsburg, 
which amounted to 269. 

Add the entire artillery and cavalry without any deduction, and 
our whole force would be only 61,830. But the fact was, that the 
cavalry bad had a very severe engagement with that of the enemy 
near Brandy Station, on the 9th of June, and several other severe 
engagements near the Blue Ridge before it crossed the Potomac, 
in which, if Hooker’s telegrams are to be accepted as correct, our 
cavalry was very badly handled, if not almost destroyed; ‘but I 
take no account of them. 

It is well known how rapidly cavalry diminishes from loss of 
horses in action or on the march—in fact, much more than from 
loss of men when there are no means of replacing the horses, as 
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was the case with our cavalry. Stuart carried three brigades with 
him across the Potomac, to-wit: Fitz Lee’s, Hampton’s, and Wm: 
H. F. Lee’s; Jenkins’ brigade, not exceeding 1,500 or 1,600, accom- 
panied Ewell, and one battalion of cavalry, White’s, was with my 
division, while Imboden went along the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road, then to McConnellsburg, and from thence by the way of 
Chambersburg to Gettysburg. This was all the cavalry that went 
into Pennsylvania at the time our army invaded that state, Robert- 
son’s and Jones’ being left behind, as already stated. Even Hooker, 
who estimated our force that passed through Hagerstown at 
97,000 infantry and cavalry and 280 guns, and was, by no means, 
disposed to underrate any part of our army, does not put the cav- 
alry with Stuart beyond 5,000, (see Con. Rep., 173,) and Mr. J. 
Everett Pearson, of Westminster, Maryland, whose narrative is 
contained in the transactions of the Southern Historical Society, 
(Southern Magazine, for January, 1875,) says of Stuart’s command, 
as it passed through that place on the 28th of June: “Although 
four thousand men comprised the whole command, each of its regi- 
ments seemed that number toa novice.” General Fitz-Lee, without 
giving any statement as to the force with Stuart, says: “The bri- 
gade of General Jenkins, Stuart estimated at 3,800 troops when 
leaving Virginia.” Now, the fact is, that Stuart had no means of 
knowing Jenkins’ strength, as that brigade had never served under 
him. Rodes, in his report, says it numbered about 1,600 men 
when it joined him the 12th of June, and Meade sent a dispatch 
to Halleck on the 28th of June, giving a statement furnished him 
by persons from Hagerstown, who saw with very large magnify- 
ing glasses, and placed our army at very heavy figures, which 
says: “Rebel cavalry came just a week ago last Monday. General 
Jenkins having 1,200 mounted infantry, said to be picked men 
from Jackson’s men, and three or four hundred cavalry of his 
own.” (Con. Rep., 479.) Jenkins had then with him all of his 
‘cavalry, but no mounted infantry—though all of his cavalry 
might be said to be infantry mounted, for it was armed as such 
only. I think it very safe to assume that the whole of our cav- 
alry in Pennsylvania, exclusive of Robertson’s and Jones’ brigades, 
did not exceed 6,000 or 7,000, at the most. Estimating the artil- 
lery at 4,000, which makes a very small allowunce for decrease, 
and our entire strength must have been less than 60,000 by some 
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2,000 or 3,000; and even including Robertson’s and Jones’ brigades, 
it could not have exceeded that number more than a few hundred; 
if it reached it. It must be borne in mind that our march, all the 
time from the start, led us from the sources from which our ranks 
could be refilled, and hence, our losses were permanent for the 
entire campaign. I have made no allowance for the decrease after 
we crossed the Potomac; but we had some even then. 

Colonel Taylor gives our strength on the 20th of July, after we 
had returned to the valley, as 41,388 effective infantry and artil- 
lery, and 7,612 cavalry—in all 49,000; and, hence, he deduces our 
loss at about 19,000. 

This mode of estimating the loss may ascertain very nearly the 
real loss, that is, the number of men placed hors du combat; but it 
is calculated to give rise to misapprehension. The official reports 
show the losses in the infantry and artillery of the several corps 
above, as follows: 


In Longstreet’s COrps.....cccccccconssccsscessevccvccscsccscccoosces coccevescccosecccess 7,659 
Ewell’s 


This is exclusive of the loss in the cavalry, which was not incon- 
siderable. 

Add this reported loss of 22,735 to the 49,000, and it would 
give 71,735 as our force in the campaign. Add the same loss to 
the effective infantry and artillery shown by the returns of July 
20th, and it would give 64,125 as the strength of those arms; 
and deducting the artillery from this latter number, it would 
appear that we had about 60,000 infantry in the campaign, 
whereas the returns of May 31st show only 54,356. 

Colonel Taylor omits to take into consideration the very: large 
regiment of infantry, commanded by Colonel Wharton, the Fifty- 
first Virginia, which arrived at Wincester from Southwestern 
Virginia while we were in Pennsylvania, the convalescent wounded 
from the battle-fields of Chancellorsville and Fredericksburg (Sec- 
ond), that had, by the 20th of July reached the valley, as well as 
my three regiments that were left behind, and the stragglers and 
disabled men who had come up. This omission gives rise to a 
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criticism on his estimates which has already been made by a dis- 
tinguished toreign writer on the war in a private letter to myself. 

The discrepancy between Colonel Taylor’s estimate and the offi- 
cial returns of the loss may be reconciled in this way: Those who 
lagged behind or fell out of the ranks for any cause before we 
crossed the Potomac could not rejoin the army after that time 
before our return. When we returned, we began to meet the 
stragglers and the convalescent wounded from the battle-fields of 
May and the early part of June, and perhaps some recruits. Some 
of them came with the supply ordnance train, which was a part 
of that attacked by the enemy’s cavalry at Williamsport after the 
battle, and many more reached us in the valley by the 20th of 
July, having been assembled there while we were in Pennsylvania. 
My three regiments that had been left behind were then counted 
in the returns, as I suppose was the case with Wharton’s regiment. 
By these means the ranks of the army had been increased proba- 
bly to the extent of some 8,000 or 10,000 men; moreover, many 
of those reported wounded were very slightly wounded, as it was 
the custom to report as such all who were hurt, however slightly, 
and some very insignificant scratches sometimes were reported 
underthe headof wounds. Many of the slightly wounded did not, in 
fact, properly come under the head of losses to the army, as they 
marched with it or with the ambulance trains, bringing off their 
arms and equipments, and, without being sent to hospitals, soon 
returned to duty. Their services were not actually lost, or were 
lost for so short a time as not to warrant their being counted in 
the real losses of the army. 

Making this allowance, and Colonel Taylor’s estimate of our 
losses in the whole campaign is not far from correct. 

To illustrate this view: The official reports of Longstreet, Jack- 
son, and D. H. Hill, in whose commands were comprised the whole 
of our infantry and artillery engaged in the campaign, beginning 
with Cedar Run in August, 1862, and ending with the minor en- 
gagements in the valley after Sharpsburg, from first to last, show 
for that period, a loss of 21,294 in killed and wounded alone. This 
of course excludes the cavalry, and yet the returns made by the 
Medical Director of the army, which accompany General Lee’s 
report, show only 19,306 killed and wounded in all arms, inclu- 
ding the cavalry, for the same period. This results from the fact 
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that a considerable number of those reported as wounded did not 
even require surgical treatment or attention. 

The returns at the close of July, 1862, nine days before the bat- 
tle of Cedar Run.or Slaughter’s Mountain, show 69,559 for duty 
in the Department of Northera Virginia. No new troops reached 
the army after those returns were made before the campaign 
opened; some embraced in it were left at Richmond, and did not 
participate in the campaign. The returns for September, made 
after Sharpsburg and the minor engagements following it, show 
for duty 52,609, while the loss in Longstreet’s, Jackson’s, and D. 
H. Hill’s commands, including missing, for the period above stated, 
was 23,575. This again excludes the cavalry. Add the number 
shown by the returns at the close of September and the above loss, 
and there will appear a force of 76,184; yet, it is very certain that 
General Lee did not have, in the campaign against Pope and Mc- 
Clellan, including all that came up while it was progressing, that 
number of men by many thousands. Add the 52,609 shown by 
the September returns to the loss shown by the Medical Director's 
report in killed and wounded alone for Brownsboro’, Crampton’s 
Gap, Harper’s Ferry, Sharpsburg, and Shepherdstown, which was 
10,291, and we have 62,900 to begin that series of engagements 
with, and yet we know that we had no such force there. Without 
counting the loss in killed, wounded, and missing at Sharpsburg, 
which was 8,000 or 10,000, and the September returns would give 
us 52,609 to fight that battle with, and counting the losses, about 
60,000, yet General Lee says he had less than 40,000 men at 
Sharpsburg, and [ feel sure that 30,000 would cover our force of 
infantry and artillery on the field at that battle. 

It comes within my persoral knowledge, that Lawton’s brigade 
of Ewell’s division, which division I commanded during the latter 
part of the battle at Sharpsburg, and from that time, had on the 
field only 1,150 men, and its loss there was 554 in killed and 
wounded; and yet, before the return of September was made, it 
numbered nearly 2,000. This great accession of strength was 
caused by the return of convalescents, stragglers, and temporarily 
disabled men who had fallen out of ranks before we crossed the 
Potomac. A less time elapsed between the battle of Sharpsburg 
and the close of September than between the battle of Gettysburg 
and the 20th of July, and these illustrations will serve to confirm 
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my view that the force shown by the returns of July the 20th, 
1863, included in it very many men who had never crossed the 
Potomac at all. 

I think it may be assumed as very certain that we had less than 
60,000 effectives of all arms at Gettysburg, and that the battle 
was fought with something under 50,000 infantry and about 4,000 
artillerymen on our side, the cavalry merely serving to protect 
our flanks and guard our trains, as from the nature of the ground 
they could not be employed in the battle. 

I will now give some consideration to the evidence in regard to 
the Federal strenght at the battle, as that bears a very important 
relation to a just estimate of the battle itself. It must he borne 
in mind that when Hooker moved from the banks of the Rappa- 
hannock, his route led him all the time towards the sources from 
which his army was to be recruited; that while the route of our 
army was the arc of a circle, he moved on the cord of it; and that, 
therefore, our movements had to be rapid while his were slow. 

When our army had crossed the Potomac he was enabled to 
recruit his strength, not only from the convalescents from the hos- 
pitals at Washington, Baltimore, and further North, time enough 
having elapsed to enable the wounded from the fields of Chancel- 
lorsville and Fredericksburg to begin to return to duty, but also 
from the troops in the defences of Washington south of the Poto- 
mac, now rendered useless there, as well as from new recruits an- 
swering to the many earnest appeals to the “loyal North” to rally 
to the “Standard of the Union” and the defence of the invaded 
“loyal State,” as well as of the National Capital. It was not 
probable, therefore, that his army should decrease from causes 
similar to those that were diminishing ours. His chief of staff, 
who subsequently occupied the same relation to Meade, in his tes- 
timony (Con. Rep., 428), says that on the 10th of June, when 
Hooker was yet on the Rappahannock, “the First corps bad 
11,350; Second corps, 11,361; Third corps, 11,898; Fifth corps, 
10,136 ; Sixth corps, 15,408; Eleventh corps, 10,177; Twelfth corps, 
7,925; making in all, 78,245.” 

This was exclusive of the cavalry, which Bates, in bis history 
of the battle, concedes to have heen 12,000, and of the reserve 
artillery, which General Hunt, in his testimony, says constituted 
one-third of the artillery of the army. Butterfield, the chief-of- 
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staff, in reply to the question: “Had there been any considerable 
change in the army between the 10th of June and the time the 
battle of Gettysburg was fought?” says: “A portion of the Penn- 
sylvania Reserves, some 4,000 or 5,000, had been added to the 
Fifth corps; General Stannard’s Vermont brigade had been added 
to the First corps, but were to go out of service very shortly, (it 
was, however, at Gettysburg); General Luckwood, with the Mary- 
land brigade, of about 2,500 men, had joined the Twelfth corps. 
I have a memorandum among my papers at Lookout Valley, which 
will show all the additions made to Army of the Potomac. I do 
not remember the exact figures.” 

On pages 417-8, he says: “General Hooker had had in mind, as 
a part of his operations, to use the garrison at Harper’s Ferry, 
which consisted of 10,000 or 11,000 men under General French. 
* * * General Hooker’s intention had been to take that garrison, 
with General Slocum’s corps (the Twelfth), near Knoxville, the 
two making about 25,000 men, throw them rapidly in rear of 
General Lee,” Xe. 

It does not appear whether Lockwood had then joined; but it 
will be seen that the Twelfth corps had been increased from 7,925 
to about 12,000, even if Lockwood had then joined, without count- 
ing his brigade, which was an increase of 4,000. The other corps 
must also have increased, and accordingly we find Hooker tele- 
graphing to Halleck on the 27th of June, as follows, (Con. Rep., 
291): “1 would respectfally state that, including the portions of 
General Heintzeilman’s command and Schenck’s now with me, 
my whole force of enlisted men for duty will not exceed 105,000.” 
He is then protesting that too much must not be expected of him, 
and of course was not disposed to overstate his force. A force of 
105,000 musi have had at least 5,000 officers, which would make 
the whole 110,000, and this was exclusive of French’s command, 
as shown by Colonel Taylor. There is no reason to presume that 
this force decreased as Meade approached Gettysburg after he 
assumed command, for he was probably joined by other troops, 
and there are very cogent reasons for believing that he had 
between 90,000 and 100,000 men, perhaps fully the latter number, 
on the field of Gettysburg, exclusive of his cavalry. 

The absurd estimate of Professor Bates that the 105,000 re- 
ported by Hooker had been reduced to only 72,000 between the 
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‘27th of June and the 2nd of July, if true, would furnish a curious 

commentary on the “loyalty” and patriotism of the North, and 
on the morale of the soldiers who had rallied to the “Standard of 
the Union” in order to “save the life of the nation.” Equally as 
preposterous is the statement of Doubleday that there were only 
14,000 men on the Federal side on the Ist of July to oppose 60,000 
on our side. 

We know that we got as many as 6,000 prisoners, including the 
wounded left on the field and in the hospitals in Gettysburg from 
the First and Eleventh corps, and there must have been a loss of 
as many more in killed and wounded; in fact, Bates puts the loss 
in those two corps at about 10,000. Butterfield says that on the 
4th their commanders reported, respectively, in the First corps, 
5,000, and.in the Eleventh, 5,500 left after all the fighting of the 
2nd and 3rd, which does not accord, by any means, with Double- 
day’s statement. 

[t is a little strange that Northern writers grope in the dark, 
and resort to conjecture to ascertain the strength of Meade’s army 
at Gettysburg, when the official returns on file in the Adjutant- 
General’s office should settle the question. They always persist in 
putting our force far beyond that shown by any official returns of 
ours, and the Federal force greatly under that shown by their own 
returns. This applies to all the battles. 

The assumption that the Confederate Government, with at best 
only a population of 5,000,000 of whites to draw from when it was 
hard pressed on all sides, and a large portion of its population be- 
yond its reach, could furnish more troops for the invasion of Penn- 
sylvania than the Federal Government, with a population of 20,- 
000,000 to draw from, besides its fereign recruits, could furnish to 
defend the soil of the “loyal North” and the national capital, 
and that, while the soil of Pennsylvania resounded with the tread 
of the “rebel horde,” “the defenders of the Union” were avail- 
ing themselves of the expiration of their terms of service to go 
home, and otherwise abandoning the standard to which they had 
rallied with “patriotic ardor,” furnishes food for curious reflection. 

I will now come to a consideration of the points, to notice which 
is the main object of this paper. 

General Fitz. Lee, after paying a very just tribute to the mem- 
ory of General dwell, says, in reference to the first day’s fight: 
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“TI believe a little more marching, perhaps a little more fight- 
ing, would have given us the coveted position, and that in such an 
event the battle of Gettysburg would have had another name, and 
possibly another result—who knows?” 


Colonel Allan says: 


“The Confederates would probably have been successful—first, 
had Ewell and Hill pushed Howard’s broken troops over the top 
of Cemetery Hill on the first day.” 


He then assigns four other conditions that would have given us 
success. 

Colonel Taylor, in his memorandum, makes the same point as to 
Ewell’s conduct, but it is more fully set forth in the paper from 
the Philadelphia Times, as follows: 


“General Lee witnessed the flight of the Federals through Get- 
tysburg and up the hills beyond. He then directed me to go to 
Genera! Ewell and say to him that from the position he occupied 
he could see the enemy retreating over those hills, without organi- 
zation, and in great confusion; that it was only necessary to press 
‘those people’ in order to secure possession of the heights, and 
that, if possible, he wished him to do this. In obedience to these 
instructions, I proceeded immediately to General Ewell and deliv- 
ered the order of General Lee; and after receiving from him some 
message for the Commanding-General in regard to the prisoners 
captured, returned to the latter and reported that his order had 
been delivered. Generell Ewell did not express any objection or 
indicate the existence of any impediment to the execution of the 
order conveyed to him, but left the impression upon my mind that 
it would be executed. In the exercise of that discretion, how- 
ever, which General Lee was accustomed to accord his lieuten- 
ants, and probably because of an undue regard for his admonition, 
given early in the day, not to precipitate a general engagement, 
General Ewell deemed it unwise to make the pursuit. The troops 
were not moved forward, and the enemy proceeded to occupy and 
fortify the position which it was designed that General Ewell 
should seize. Major-General Edward Johnson, whose division 
reached the field after the engagement and formed on the left of 
Early, in a conversation had with me since the war about this cir- 
cumstance, in which I sought an explanation of our inaction at 
the time, assured me that there was no hindrance to his moving 
forward, but that, after getting his command in line of battle, and 
before it became seriously engaged or had advanced any great 
distance, for some unexplained reason he had orders to halt. This 
was after General Lee’s message was delivered to General Ewell.” 


The language quoted from all three of the officers named con- 
veys a very serious imputation upon General Ewell—if not by 
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direct imputation, at least by necessary inference. It implies that 
he was inactive when he should have pressed on, and that he was, 
therefore, remiss in the discharge of his duty. Colonel Allan’s 
language would make this implication equally applicable to Gen. 
Hill, and, in fact, to Genera] Lee—for, as shown by the statements 
of Colonel Taylor and General Heth, he was on the field in full 
time to direct all the movements looking to a pursuit and the 
realization of the legitimate fruits of the success that had been 
gained. In reality there is no earthly reason why the failure to 
seize Cemetery Hill that afternoon should rest exclusively on 
Ewell’s shoulders. Colonel Allan’s criticism, therefore, to that 
extent, is more impartial and judicious than that of the others; 
but it is to be remarked that neither of these gentlemen give a 
solitary “reason for the faith that is in them” that Gen. Ewell, 
by going on, could have seized Cemetery Hill, or that the seizure 
of that hill on the afternoon of the 1st would have been of mate- 
rial advantage to us. All that is assumed. 

Without controverting any fact stated by Colonel Taylor in his 
own knowledge (the other gentlemen state no facts in this con- 
nection), I propose to show that they are all under a misappre- 
hension as to the real facts of the case, and that all of their con- 
jectures and speculations in regard to the probable result of a 
further effort on our part on the afternoon of the Ist have ng 
basis to rest on. 

In order to get at what are called the “bottom facts” affecting 
the question in hand, I will give a detailed account of what came 
under my personal observation on that day, and my own part 
therein. 

It is only necessary to refer to the well-known facts that the ad- 
vance of Heth’s division on the road from Cashtown, supported 
by Pender’s, had brought on the engagement, and that Rodes, 
who had camped at Heidleberg the night before, and was on his 
way to Cashtown, came down on the road from Mummasburgh about 
2 o’clock P. M., and became engaged on Heth’s left. I arrived 
about an hour after Rodes got up. I had marched from about 
three miles from Heidlersburg in the direction of York, a distance 
of fully fourteen miles, I think, and perhaps more. Of course, as 
I was moving by flank, it required a little time to get my division 
in line, but the formation was as rapid as possible. The enemy 
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was then holding his line on the north of the town firmly, and : 
his right was pressing back Rodes’ left brigade. I had not seen 
Ewell or Rodes since the night before, and had,on my march, 
merely received directions from Ewell, in a note sent by courier, 
to move towards Gettysburg, as Hill was advancing on that place. 
Without waiting to communicate with Rodes or Ewell, as soon as 
the division was formed in line the advance was made with three 
brigades—Gordon’s, Hays’, and Hoke’s—the latter commanded by 
Colonel Avery; Smith’s brigade being posted near the York road 
to protect our trains and flank from some cavalry reported to be 
on it. Gordon first struck Barlow’s division, and drove it back in 
great disorder. Hays and Avery then advanced beyond Gordon’s 
left, and struck another line, retired back from the first, and routed 
that, driving it through the town. Hays’ alone entered the town, 
Avery going into open ground, or rather a field, on the left of the 
town. Gordon’s ammunition had been nearly exhausted, and he 
had stopped to refill his cartridge-boxes. The movements of my 
brigades had been very prompt and rapid, and brought them in 
the rear and flank of the force confronting Rodes. That force 
then commenced falling back, and the rout soon became general. 
The troops from Rodes’ front moved to our right of the town, 
followed by his division, and I soon saw the Federal troops from 
Seminary Hill coming back also. I sent for Smith’s brigade, and 
for my artillery also; but Smith did not come, and I sent a second 
time. Before the artillery came to me, the Federal troops passing 
to the right of the town towards Cemetery Hill, had got out of 
reach. Elated with the success, I rode into the town, past the 
prisoners streaming to the rear with scarcely any guard, and 
found Hays forming line along a street on the left of the town. 
The enemy had begun firing with artillery from Cemetery Hill as 
soon as my line was formed, and still continued it. It was very 
apparent that a force was there which had not participated in the 
fight below, and sharp-shooters were firing from the part of the 
town nearest the hill, and from the foot of the latter. As soon as 
I saw that Hays had formed his line and Avery had got his men 
under cover behind a low ridge in the field, I rode to find Ewell 
and Rodes, or either, to urge that we should advance at once upon 
the hill in our front, before the enemy could reform. I found some 
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of Rodes’ brigade in the west part of the town just forming line, 
but did not find him. 

I think all of his brigades had not come up. I rode a littie out 
of town on that side, on the Cushtown road, to look at the posi- 
tion from that point of view, and see if I could find Ewell or 
Rodes. I met here with a staff Officer of Pender’s division, who 
had ridden to the town after the enemy had been driven from it, 
and requested him to go and tell General Hill that if he would 
send forward a division, we could take that hill. None of Hill’s 
troops had advanced beyond Seminary Ridge. In a very short 
time Colonel Smead, of Ewell’s staff, came to me and informed me 
that Ewell had sent him to tell me that Johnson was coming up, and 
to ask me where I thought he ought to be put. The enemy just 
about this time commenced a furious fire from his artillery all 
around. While Colonel Smead and myself were having a hurried 
conversation about the subject of his message, with the shells 
bursting around us, the aide of General Smith came to me ina 
gallop and under great excitemeut, and told me that General 
Smith said the enemy was advancing on the York road with 
infantry, artillery, and cavalry, and he could not hold him back. 
General Smith had not obeyed my order when I sent for him by 
reason of the report of an advance on that road. I had no faith 
in the report myself, but knowing the effect such a report must 
have on the men in Gettysburg and to the right and left of it, as, 
if true, it would bring the enemy in their rear, I immediately 
ordered one of my staff officers to go and tell Gordon to take his 
brigade out on the York road and take command of Smith’s also, 
and stop that ‘stampeding.” 

All this had taken place in a very few moments, and in the 
meantime I had designated to Colonel Smead Culp’s Hill, the 
wooded hill east of the town and adjoining Cemetery Hill, as the 
position Johnson should take when he got up,.as it evidently com- 
manded the enemy’s position. I very quickly received another 
message from General Ewell, stating that he wished to see me in 
the town. I rode to him at once, and he again informed me that 
Johnson was coming on and would soon be up, and he repeated 
the question as to which I thought the best position for Johnson’s 
division. I pointed out to him Culp’s Hill as the proper position 
for Johnson, and I urged the propriety of pushing on and captur- 
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ing Cemetery Hill. He then asked me to ride with him up the 
street towards the hill to reconnoitre; but, as we were proceeding 
that way, we were stopped by a fire from the enemy’s sharpshoot- 
ers in that end of the town. General Ewell was not disposed to 
make the advance until Johnson arrived, because Rodes’ division 
had sustained a very heavy loss—2,500, as Rodes states—and only 
two of my brigades were available. Reports were being con- 
stantly received of the enemy’s advance in force on the York road, 
and it was necessary to keep my two brigades in that direction to 
prevent a panic and protect our flank and rear, if there should be 
any truth in the reports. That was was by no means improbable, 
as we knew Stuart had had a fight at or near Hanover the day 
before, and Colonel White, who moved on the York road on the 
march back, had reported to me that a force of the enemy’s in- 
fantry and cavalry had been on that road. Ewell, Rodes, and 
myself, while waiting for Johnson’s arrival, rode out of the town 
a short distance to look out on the York road, which was visible 
for nearly or quite two miles, to see if we could discover any indi- 
cations of the enemy’s advance. [I placed no confidence in the 
rumor, but Rodes was inclined to believe it, while Ewell seemed 
at a loss as to what opinion to form, as the reports came mainly 
from straggling cavalrymen, some of whom I think were waifs 
from the battle-field of Hanover. 

While we were discussing the matter, a line of skirmishers was 
seen away out on our right of the York road, as we stood, appa- 
rently advancing towards us, when Rodes exclaimed: “There they 
come now!” To this I replied in somewhat emphatic language, that 
it could not be the enemy; that Gordon was out there; and if the 
enemy was advancing he would certainly be firing on him. It 
must be recollected that it was very hard to distinguish between 
the blue and the gray at a distance, as both looked dark. To solve 
the doubt, Lieutenant T. T. Turner, of Ewell’s staff, and Robert 
D. Early, of mine, were sent to ascertain the fact. It turned out 
that the skirmishers were some General Smith had sent out, which 
Gordon was having moved back to post differently. All this con- 
sumed time, and Johnson had not yet arrived. 

When the enemy was driven through the town it was about 4 
P. M., and it was now getting towards sunset. I rode to see about 
my two brigades confronting the enemy, as it was very apparent he 
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was determined to hold the position on Cemetery Hill; in fact, 
that purpose was manifest from the beginning. I was soon sent 
for by General Ewell, and on reaching him I found General Lee 
with him and Rodes in the back porch of a small house north of 
the town, near the road from Carlisle, when a conference took 
place, of which I will speak before I am done. 

It was now after sunset, and Johnson had arrived and his divi- 
sion was halted near the College, in the northwest of the town, 
adjacent to the Mummasburgh road. It is probable that all of 
Johnson’s brigades were not up, and that some of his men were 
then moving into position. Of that,- however, I have no certain 
knowledge. In this position he was immediately in rear of Rodes’ 
line, a half mile or more distant from it, and the town, as well as 
Rodes’ and my lines, were between him and the enemy. He could 
not, therefore, have been advancing upon the enemy when halted 
at this point, and he did not get on my left until after dark. It is 
highly probable he was awaiting the result of the conference and 
the instructions General Lee should give us, or he may have been 
halted while Lieutenants Turner and Early were ascertaining if 
the skirmishers we had seen were the enemy’s. Johnson was 
not present at the conference, and I know that when that took place 
all idea of advancing to the attack of Cemetery Hill that night 
had been abandoned, for it was apparent to all that the time for 
that had passed. 

I have stated all these facts to show the doubts and difficulties 
we had to deal with. I was exceedingly anxious for the advance 
against the heights, and would have made it with my own divi- 
sion, immediately after the enemy was driven through the town, 
if Smith had come to me with his brigade when sent for, as soon 
as Gordon’s ammunition was replenished. General Smith had 
been posted so as to protect our left flank, and receiving informa- 
tion, which he credited, that the enemy was advancing on that 
flank, in the exercise of a discretion necessarily entrusted to him, 
he did not think it prudent to withdraw, for which he was not 
censurable. My other two brigades were greatly encumbered with 
prisoners at the close of the fight, and by the loss already sus- 
tained, which was 208, their joint numbers had been reduced be- 
low 2,550. Gordon’s brigade had sustained a loss of 378, and its 
strength, therefore, was below 1,700. I here make no allowance 
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for loss in marching in either brigade since we crossed the Poto- 
mac. Gordon, in his report, says he went into action with about 
1,200 men—one regiment being detached to support the artillery. 
Subsequent developments have satisfied me that the .attack, if 
made, though Rodes may have joined in it, would probably have 
met with a repulse. 

It turns out that Steinwehr’s division had been left on Cemetery 
Hill as a reserve, with several batteries of artillery, and Double- 
day, who was not at all disposed to exaggerate the forces on his 
side, says that division numbered 3,000 or 4,000. We may, there- 
fore, assume that it was fully 4,000 strong. 

Bates, the State historian of Pennsylvania, says: 


“When Howard came up he left one division under Gen. Alex. von 
Steinwehr upon this hill, with directions to have it posted most 
advantageously to hold the position, and to cover retiring troops. 
Around the base of this hill were low stone walls, tier above tier, 
extending from the Taneytown road around. to the westerly ex- 
tremity of Wolt’s Hill. These afforded excellent protection to 
infantry, and behind which the soldiers, weary with the long 
march and covered with dust, threw themselves for rest. * * 
Von Steinwehr was an accomplished soldier, having been thor- 
oughly schooled in the practice of the Prussian army. His mili- 
tary eye was delighted with this position, and thither he drew his 
heavy pieces, and planted them at the utmost verge towards the 
town. * * * * * * * * 
There was no time to build a fort, for which the ground was ad- 
mirably adapted. He accordingly threw up lunettes around each 
gun. These were not mere heaps of stubble and turf, but solid 
works of such height and thickness as to defy the most powerful 
bolts which the enemy could throw against them, with smooth 
and perfectly level platforms, on which the guns could be worked.” 


This was done while the fighting was going on north and west 
of the town, and Steinwehr, therefore, stood firm, and furnished a 
rallying point for the troops driven from and across the plains be- 
low. His position faced the line occupied by Rodes and myself 
after we advanced into the town, and we would have had to storm 
it in order to carry the heights. While the enemy’s troops that 
had been engaged were considerably demoralized, yet a number of 
them rallied behind Steinwehr’s division. Hancock, who had been 
sent by Meade to take command at Gettysburg, in his testimony, 
says: “I found that, practically, the fight was then over. The 
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rear of our column, with the enemy in pursuit, was then coming 
through the town of Gettysburg.” (Con. Rep., 406.) 

He is here speaking of the time of his arrival, and at 5:25 P. 
M. he sent the following dispatch to Meade: 


“When I arrived here an hour since, I found that our troops 
had given up the front of Gettysburg and the town. We have 
now taken up a position in the cemetery, and cannot well be 
taken; it is a position, however, easily turned. Slocum is now 
coming on the ground, and is taking a position on the right, 
which will protect the right. But we have as yet no troops on 
the left, the Third corps not having yet reported; but I suppose 
that itis marching up. If so, his flank will in a degree protect 
our left flank.” (Con. Rep., 357.) 


General Sickles, commanding the Third corps, in his testimony, 
says: 

“T, therefore, moved to Gettysburg on my own responsi- 
bility. I made a forced march, and arrived there about the time 
General Howard had taken position on Cemetery Hill. I found 
his troops well posted in a secure position on the ridge.” (Con. 
Rep., 297.) 


Warren, in his testimony, speaking of his arrival a very short 
time after Hancock, says: 


“General Howard was then on Cemetery Ridge with our divi- 
sion. General Buford’s cavalry was all in line of battle between 
our position there and the enemy. Our cavalry presented a very 
handsome front, and, I think, probably checked the advance of 
the enemy. General Hancock made a great deal of personal 
effort to get our troops into position, and | think his personal ap- 
pearance there did a great deal towards restoring order.” (Con. 
Rep., 377.) 


Buford confronted Hill’s right, and had two brigades, contain- 
ing seven regiments. 

General Long, in his letter to me, says he was directed by Gen. 
Lee very soon after the close of the action to reconnoitre the po- 
sition, and he adds: “I found Cemetery Hill occupied by a con- 
siderable force—a force strongly posted behind a stone fence near 
its crest, and the rest on the reverse slope. In my opinion, an at- 
tack at that time, with the troops then at hand, would have been 
hazardous and of very doubtful success.” 
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It was not, therefore, a mere question of a little more marching, 
nor of a little more fighting either, which was involved. If we 
had made an assault on Cemetery Hill and occupied it, it would 
have involved a bloody struggle, and then to find Buford to check 
our further progress, and the Twelfth corps, under Slocum, and 
the Third, under Sickles, coming on the ground. What might 
have been the result of that conjuncture may well be imagined. 
Slocum and Sickles were both up before Johnson arrived, and at 
least one of Slocum’s divisions had taken position immediately in 
rear of Culp’s Hill, which it was designed Johnson should take. 
Before Johnson arrived all thought of moving on Cemetery Hill 
that afternoon had been abandoned, as it was then evident that 
the enemy had rallied from the dismay of his defeat. 

The most that the capture of Cemetery Hill on that day could 
have accomplisbed would have been to throw the enemy back on 
the line of Pipe creek, which Meade had already selected as the 
position for receiving our attack, for he would not have attacked 
us at Cemetery Hill. Moreover, it does not appear that it pos- 
sessed any peculiar strength as approached from his side, and we 
could not have awaited him there for any length of time, for there 
were no supplies for our army in that section. Hence, the posi- 
tion would have been of no value to us as a stronghold. There is 
nothing, therefore, in the idea that we lost a great opportunity by 
not going on on the afternoon of the 1st. 

But, if we did lose such an opportunity, why is it that the en- 
tire responsibility for its loss should rest on Ewell? Anderson’s 
division of Hill’s corps came up about the close of the fight, or 
shortly thereafter, and the most practicable route for moving on 
Cemetery Hill was on our right of the town. The question of the 
propriety of the advance was submitted to Ewell’s judgment, and 
he did not think it prudent to make the attempt until the arrival 
of Johnson; and I must confess that, though my opinion at the 
time was different, subsequent developments have satisfied me 
that his decision was right. Johnson did not arrive in time to 
make the assault with a prospect of success, and hence it was not 
made after his arrival. There is, then, no good reason for im- 
puting to Ewell an intentional disregard of the wishes or instruc- 
tions of General Lee. 
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Colonel Taylor has either wholly misapprehended General John- 
son, or the latter was laboring under some very great’ mistake, 
when they had the conversation after the war on the subject. 
Johnson did not get into line of battle on my left until atter dark; 
and if he had been in line of battle before that time, it was when 
he was halted near the College before moving to the left. It 
surely could not have been the intention for him to march from 
that point over Rodes and myself to attack the enemy on Ceme- 
tery Hill. If he had then, or after dark, been ordered to advance 
upon either hill for the purpose of attacking, Rodes and myself 
would have been informed of the fact, in order that we might co- 
operate; and I am very sure I received no such information. 

But let us see what General Lee and General Ewell say on the 
subject of the instructions for capturing the enemy’s position that 


afternoon. 
In his report General Lee says: 


“Without information as to its proximity (Meade’s main force), 
the strong position which the enemy had assumed could not be 
attacked without danger of exposing the four divisions present, 
already weakened by a long and bloody struggle, to overwhelming 
numbers of fresh troops. 

“General Ewell was therefore instructed to carry the hill occu- 
pied by the enemy if he found it practicable, but to avoid a gene- 
ral engagement until the arrival of the other divisions of the 
army, which were ordered to hasten foward. He decided to await 
Johnson’s division, which had marched from Carlisle by the road 
west of the mountains, to guard the trains of his corps, and con- 
sequently did not, reach Gettysburg until a late hour. In the 
meantime the enemy occupied the point which General Ewell de- 
signed to seize, but in what force cou!d not be ascertained, owing 
to the darkness.” 


It is now known that that force was the Twelfth corps. 
Here is General Ewell’s explanation of the whole matter as 
given in his report: 


“The enemy had fallen back to a commanding position known 
as Cemetery Hill, south of Gettysburg, and quickly showed a for- 
midable front there. On entering the town I received a message 
from the Commanding General to attack the hill, if I could do so 
to advantage. I could not bring artillery to bear on it; all the 
troops with me were jaded by twelve hours’ marching and fighting, 
and I was notified that General Johnson was close to the town 
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with his division, the only one of my corps that had not been 
engaged, Anderson’s division of the Third corps having been 
halted to let them pass. Cemetery Hill was not assailable from 
the town, and I determined, with Johnson’s division, to take pos- 
session of a wooded hill to my left, on a line with and command- 
ing Cemetery Hill: Before Johnson got up, the enemy was re- 
ported moving to our left fllank—our extreme left, and I could 
see what seemed to be his skirmishers in that direction. Before 
this report could be investigated-by Lieutenants T. T. Turner, of 
my staff, and Robert Early, sent to investigate it, and Johnson 
placed in position, the night was far advanced. 

“T received orders soon after dark to draw my corps to the right 
in case it could not be used to advantage where it was; that the 
Commanding-General thought from the nature of the ground that 
the position for attack was a favorable one on that side. I repre- 
sented to the Commanding-General that the hill above referred to 
was unoccupied by the enemy at dark, as reported by Lieutenants 
Turner and Early, who had gone upon it, and that it commanded 
their position and made it untenable, so far as I could judge. 

“He decided to let me remain, and on my return to my head- 
quarters, after 12 o’clock at night, I sent orders to Johnson, by 
Lieutenant and Aide-de-Camp T. T. Turner, to take possession of 
this hill, if he had not already done so. General Johnson stated 
in reply to that order that, after forming his line of battle this 
side of the wooded hill in question, he had sent a reconnoitering 
party to the hill with orders to report as to the position of the 
enemy in reference toit. This party on. nearing the summit was 
met by a superior force of the enemy, which succeeded in cap- 
turing a portion of the reconnoitering party, the rest of it making 
its escape. During this conversation with General Johnson a man 
arrived, bringing a dispatch dated at midnight, and taken from a 
Federal courier making his way from General Sykes to General 
Slocum, in which the former stated that his corps was then halted 
four miles from Gettysburg, and would resume its march at 4 A. 
M. Lieutenant Turner brought this dispatuh to my headquarters, 
and stated that General Johnson would refrain from attacking the 
position nntil I had received notice that the enemy was in pos- 
session of the hill, and had sent him further orders. 

“Day was now breaking, and it was too late for any change of 
place (plans?) Meantime orders had come from the General Com- 
manding for me to delay my attack until I heard Longstreet’s 
guns open fire on the right. Lieutenant Turner at once returned 
to General Johnson and delivered these instructions, directing him 
to be ready to attack, Early being already in line on the left and 
Rodes on the right of the main street of the town, Rodes’ right 
extending out on the Fairfield road.” 


This is a very full and frank statement of the orders received 
and of the reasons that influenced General Ewell, and surely his 
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character and services were such as to demand for his own ac- 
count, intended for the eye of the Commanding-General himself, 
some consideration in forming a correct estimate of the propriety 
of his course and the probabilities of capturing Cemetery Hill. 

But the gentlemen who have undertaken to censure at least by 
implication what one of them styles “our inaction at that time,” 
have entirely overlooked Ewell’s statements, and have followed in 
the rut of other writers who have given their crude views before 
Ewell’s report was published. 

It is very possible that General Johnson may have supposed 
that he was advancing to the attack of the enemy when he was 
halted near the College; or, it may be, and probably was the fact, 
that Ewell had ordered him to take possession of Culp’s Hill, then 
supposed to be unoccupied, when he ordered him to the position 
he reached after dark; and that, when he received the order to 
draw his corps to the right, he countermanded the order to take 
possession of the hill, until General Lee had heard the representa- 
tions that induced him to change his purpose in that respect; or, 
it may be, that Johnson was about to attack on the morning of 
the 2nd, when the message was sent him that all movements were 
to be suspended until Longstreet’s guns were heard. In some one 
of these ways General Johnson fell into his mistake, for he was 
incapable of a misrepresentation, and no one can suspect for a 
moment that Colonel Taylor has intentionally misstated the con. 
versation. There was simply a misconception somewhere. 

The reference of Colonel Taylor to this conversation with Gen. 
Johnson is unfortunate, because both Ewell and Johnson are now 
dead, and of course their testimony is closed. General Johnson 
did not expect his statement to be incorporated into the history 
of that great battle, and therefore was not as explicit as he would 
have been had he anticipated the use to be made of that state- 
ment. We all know how liable all of us are to make mistakes 
and oversights in speaking casually of past events. This is pecu- 
liarly the case with many in recalling the events of the late war. 
In response to an enquiry from myself, I have received the follow- 
ing note from the gallant soldier who commanded the Stonewall 
brigade, in Johnson’s division, at Gettysburg: 
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NEWBERN, VA., October 13; 1877. 
DrEAaR GENERAL: 

I do not recollect where Johnson’s division camped the 
night of 30th June, but it must have been some twelve or fifteen 
miles from Gettysburg. We arrived on the ground where Rodes 
and Gordon had fought late in the evening, after all the troops 
had gone. We moved to the left very late in the evening, and did 
not get into position until after dark. I recollect very distinctly 
that it was dark before we got to the position where we bivou- 
acked for the night. It seems to me we reached the field sooner 
than sun-set, but not earlier than an hour before sun-set. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) J. A. WALKER. 


This leaves no doubt that a great mistake has been made, either 
by General Johnson in the conversation with Colonel Taylor, or 
by the latter in his recollection of it. The distance of Johnson’s 
march was greater than the highest figure General Walker gives. 
General Longstreet says that his troops were greatly delayed on 
the Ist by Johnson’s division and the trains following it, which 
came into the road from Shippensburg. Anderson preceded John- 
son and halted, somewhere in rear of Hill’s line, for him to pass. 
Johnson had camped the night before somewhere west of South 
Mountain and north of the Chambersburg road to Gettysburg. 

On the morning of the lst Ewell was moving with his troops 
towards Cashtown, in accordance with the orders of General Lee, 
when he received a note from Hill, giving the information that he 
was moving on Gettysburg with the expectation of encountering 
the enemy, and asking Ewell’s co-operation. Hill was Ewell’s 
junior, but, without hesitation, the latter promptly responded to 
the call, and sent information of bis movement to General Lee, 
who in return informed him that, if the enemy’s force was found 
to be very large, he did not wish a general engagement brought 
on until the rest of the army came up. Ewell found Hill already 
engaged, and went at once to his assistance. The arrival of 
Ewell’s divisions was timely, and converted what threatened to be 
a reverse into a brilliant success; and the imputation on him» 
that he did not carry out the Commanding-General’s instructions, 
when it was in his power to do so, or did not do all that it was a 
good soldier’s duty to do to insure complete success, is most 1ncon- 
siderate, if not harsh. 
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I trust I will not be considered discourteous to the gallant com- 
rade and friend of Stuart, whose bright sabre ever flashed in the 
very front of battle by the side of his chivalrous leader, when the 
ringing voice of the latter summoned him to action, and as to 
whom there was no need of his own assertion to give assurance 
that he was always one “to count on,” if I remind him that he is 
not, perhaps, the very best judge of how much marching and 
fighting in one day an infantry command is capable, and that his 
remark is a rather harsh criticism on the footmen who had pre- 
ceded the cavalry to the banks of the Susquehanna. 

Nor to the very accomplished and efficient chief of ordnance of 
the Second corps, to whose worth and services I have testified 
officially more than once, if I tell him that he has not shown on 
this occasion his usual research and discrimination, by ascertain- 
ing and weighing all the facts before pronouncing his judgment. 

Nor to the very worthy and competent Adjutant-General of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, who justly possessed the confidence 
of its commander and the esteem of the whole army, if I suggest 
to him that it would have been more discreet for him to have con- 
fined himself in his account of the battle of Gettysburg to a nar- 
rative of the facts and events coming within his knowledge, and 
not essayed a criticism on the conduct of those engaged in the 
battle. His book will prove a most valuable contribution to the 
material for a correct history of the campaigns of the Army of 
Northern Virginia—marred, however, to the extent he has de- 
parted from the rule his position demanded of him to pursue— 
that is, to stand aloof from the disputed questions, and give an 
impartial narrative of facts and events of which necessarily he 
had fuller and more exact knowledge than most others, leaving 
the future historian to form his own opinions and conclusions from 
the facts given, without being forestalled by a judgment, which 
by some might be regarded as ex cathedra. 

General Ewell had been the victim to some extent of a miscar- 
riage somewhere in the sending or delivery of an important order 
at the first battle of Manassas, and there had been some annoying 
remarks in some papers in the extreme South about the matter. 
He was a soldier possessed of “that chastity of honor which felt 
a stain like a wound,” and he was very keenly sensitive in regard 
to the imputations then cast on him. He had, as I know, the 
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means of vindicating himself thoroughly from the charge of 
either disobeying, disregarding, or neglecting any order sent him 
in any way on that occasion, but the unselfishness of his charac- 
ter induced him to trust rather to time for his vindication than 
to incur the risk of a discussion that might in the slightest degree 
injure the cause in which he was enlisted. 

His subsequent career proved how ready and prompt he was to 
respond to all calls on his endurance or his courage. His military 
record for the year 1862 is so intimately identified with that of 
Stonewall Jackson that one cannot exist without the other. 

The flight and pursuit of Banks down the Valley, Cross Keys 
Port Republic, Cold Harbor, Slaughter’s Mountain, and that most 
wonderful dash to Pope’s rear in August, 1862, would all be shorn 
of half their proportions if Ewell’s name was blotted from the 
record. Jackson never made a demand upon his energy, courage, 
or skill that was not promptly honored; and he was maimed for 
life in earnestly seconding his immortal leader in that most bril- 
liant of all his achievements, the bewildering display of grand 
tactics, between the armies of Pope and McClellan, on the plains 
of Manassas in the last days of August, 1862. 

The green turf now covers all that was mortal of Jackson’s 
chief lieutenant. His voice is silent, and his pen is still. In 
departing he has left behind him no sentence or word to 
wither a solitary leaf of the laurels won by any of his comrades, 
or to cause a feather in the cap of one of them to moult, and I 
trust I will be pardoned for putting on record my protest against 
the injustice done the memory of as true a soldier as ever drew 
his sword in defence of a righteous cause. 

I freely exempt the gentlemen named from all intentional injus- 
tice, and from all imputation of unkind motives in giving expres- 
sion to their views. It is this very fact that renders it necessary 
to vindicate General Ewell against the implications and inferences 
to be deduced from their utterances. 

I now proceed to consider the question in its general aspect. 
The idea upon which all the criticisms upon the failure to take 
Cemetery Hill on the afternoon of the 1st are based, is the assump- 
tion that the possession of that hill itself would have been of 
material advantage to us. We had already inflicted upon the 
enemy a very serious loss, and the probability is that, if we had 
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pursued, and his troops were so demoralized as to make no resist- 
ance at all, we would have inflicted no further damage on him, 
but merely have sent his flying corps further to the rear, to the 
cover of Meade’s advancing columns. 

It is not necessary for me to inform experienced soldiers that 
an infantry force in fighting trim cannot overtake a flying one; 
and it is well known that we had no cavalry up at that time, ex- 
cept a small regiment of Jenkins’ cavalry and White’s battallion 
which had been with me, and which I had to use in guarding the 
prisoners and the trains. What we wanted was not the possession 
of Cemetery or Culp’s Hill merely, but a decisive victory and a 
crushing defeat of the enemy on the soil of Pennsylvania. The 
possession of either of those hills on that afternoon might have 
made that fight a complete one and a victory for us, but it would 
not have insured the kind of victory we wanted, for we 
would have had to seek the enemy elsewhere and fight him again. 

If asked why it was that I was myself so anxious to go on, my 
reply is, that I knew nothing of the rest of Meade’s army, but 
that it was moving north; that I took it. for granted there was an 
object in fighting there; and that I regarded it my duty to fight 
the enemy when [ met him, and continue to do so until the victory 
was complete, or the orders of my superiors arrested me. If I 
had known then all I know now, probably I would have had a dif- 
ferent view. 

Meade had selected Pipe Creek as the position for his army to 
receive our attack, and I presume it was a strong one, as it was 
selected by the Corps of Engineers under his Chief Engineer, 
Warren. 

If we had seized the hills at Gettysburg, Meade would not have 
attacked us, but would bave waited for us to attack him, as before 
stated; for that was his manifest policy. We would have had to 
reconnoitre his position before going into action, and before we 
could have got ready to attack him, our short stock of provisions 
would have been exhausted. We were compelled to get our provis- 
ions from the country we werein. Ewell’s corps was pretty wellsup- 
plied for a few days, my division best of all, for which the town of 
York is not yet done paying. We had pretty well gleaned the 
country through which Longstreet and Hill afterwards came, and 
they were not so well supplied. The country around Gettysburg 


* 
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for miles furnished no supplies of consequence, and the presence 
of Meade’s army in the vicinity, with its superior cavalry force, 
would have rendered it impracticable to send out foraging parties. 
Moreover, the country people would have been stimulated to a 
resistance to our demands which we had not met with at first, 
though many of them fled with their herds and flocks before us 
across the Susquehanna. The probability, therefore, is that before 
we got ready to fight Meade in his position when found, our army 
would have been without the food necessary to sustain it, and we 
would have been compelled to retreat without fightirg another 
battle. ‘To sustain the borses and mules of the army alone, a very 
large amount of forage was necessary, and that part of the 
country did not afford it. 

The failure, therefore, to seize the heights on the afternoon of 
the Ist, whoever may have been responsible for it, cannot be legiti- 
mately assigned as one of the causes of our failure at Gettysburg. 
That may have prevented the battle from taking place there, but 
if we had been compelled to retire from want of provisions with- 
out fighting, that would have equally been a failure of the cam- 
paign as a decisive one. 

I may go further and say, that even a capture of those heights 
on the 2nd or 3rd of July would have been of no avail to us, unless 
we could have inflicted on the enemy a decisive and crushing 
defeat. 

If we had merely been able to drive the enemy from the heights 
and occupy them ourselves, without being able to follow him up 
and destroy his army or materially cripple it, we would have had 
but a barren victory instead of a drawn battle, as I regarded it, or 
a repulse, as others style it. In that event, also, we would have 
had to retire for want of supplies, and the enemy could soon have 
recovered from the blow by another levy of troops. 

The concentration of Meade’s army at that point, after the suc- 
cess on our part on the Ist, coming up as it did in detail, did give 
us the opportunity of striking him a decissive blow, which we 
would not otherwise have obtained. When he was bringing up 
his corps to Cemetery Ridge, one at a time, to use a war phrase 
very common with correspondents and editors, “we had him just 
where we wanted him.” General Lee saw and recognized at once 
the great opportunity furnished him, and determined to avail him- 
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self of it, by striking while Meade was hurrying up his troops and 
before all could arrive and be put in position. I believe all now 
agree, that the fullest success would have attended the effort if 
the blow had been struck in the morning or forenoon of the 2nd, 
as it should have been, and as was General Lee’s purpose. 

If there bad before remained any doubt as to who was respon- 
sible for the failure to strike the blow at the proper time, the very 
clear and explicit statement by General Hood, which is a most 
valuable contribution to the history of the battle, would settle 
that doubt beyond dispute, I think. 

General Hood’s statement furnishes information not before 
given, in regard to the time of the arrival on the ground of Long- 
street’s troops, and renders it very certain that the orders for the 
attack to begin were given very early in the morning, if not the 
night before. It is to be remarked, that no member of General 
Lee’s staff can tell when those orders were given, and what was 
their precise character. It is very manifest that they were given 
in person, and orally, as was often General Lee’s practice. 

The objection which General Hood made in regard to attacking 
up the Emmettsburg road, would not- have existed in the morning 
or forenoon, because the Round Tops were not then occupied, and 
it was the delay in the attack that produced the difficulty he men- 
tions. 

The statement ot General, then Colonel, Alexander, that the 
duty and responsibility of ordering Pickett’s division to begin the 
charge on the 3rd was devolved on him by the corps commander, 
is one calculated to excite profound if not painful attention and 
interest. 

I may add in connection with my previous remarks in regard to 
the want of decisive results from a mere capture of the heights of 
Gettysburg, that if we had gained them, and Meade had attacked 
us and been repulsed, or if we had moved to our right to threaten 
his communications and he had attacked us, and then been repulsed, 
such repulse would also have been barren of beneficial results; 
unless it had ensured the destruction or demoralization of his 
army. The same considerations apply to both cases. 

I have never thought that our failure at Gettysburg was due to 
the absence of Stuart’s cavalry, though I can well understand the 
perplexity and annoyance it caused General Lee before the enemy 
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was found. He was found, however, without the aid of cavalry, 
and when found, though by accident, he furnished us the oppor- 
tunity to strike him a fatal blow. When Hooker was crossing 
the Potomac at Edwards’ Ferry, it was simply impossible for 
Stuart to cross that stream between that point and Harper’s 
Ferry, as Hooker was keeping up his communications with that 
place, and the interval was narrow. Stuart’s only alternatives, 
therefore, were to cross west of the Blue Ridge, at Shepherdstown 
or Williamsport, or east of Hooker’s Crossing. He selected the 
latter, in accordanee with a discretion given him; and it is doubt- 
ful whether the former would have enabled him to fulfill General 
Lee’s expectations, as Hooker immediately threw one corps to 
Knoxville, on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, a short distance 
below Harper’s Ferry, and three to Middletown, in the Catoctin 
Valley, while the passes of the South Mountain were seized 
and guarded, and Buford’s division of cavalry moved on that 
flank. It is difficult, therefore, to pereceive of what more 
avail in ascertaining and reporting the movements of the Fed- 
eral army Stuart’s cavalry could have been if it had moved 
on the west of South Mountain, than individual scouts employed 
for that purpose, while it is very certain that his movement on 
the other flank greatly perplexed and bewildered the Federal 
commanders, and compelled them to move slower. It is not im- 
probable, however, that it would have been better for him to hurry 
on, and not meddle with the wagon-train he captured—but, then 
the temptation was so great to a poor Confederate. 

I will now notice a statement Colonel Taylor has made in refer- 
ence to the conference General Lee had with Ewell, Rodes, and 
myself at the close of the Ist day of July. In his memorandum 
the Colonel says: 

“Tater General Lee rode over to General Ewell’s front, and 
conferred as to the future movements. He wanted to follow up 
the success gained; thought that with Johnson’s division, then 
up, General Ewell could go forward at dawn next day. Ewell, 
Early, and Rodes thought it best to await Longstreet’s arrival, and 
make the main attack on the enemy’s left. This was determined 
on. Longstreet was then about four miles off, with two of his di- 
visions.” 

The statement about this conference in the paper from the 
Philadelphia Times is not entirely accurate; but I will not notice 
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that specially, as I propose to give a full, detailed account of the 
conference itself. 

The statement in reference to it contained in the memorandum 
is susceptible of the construction that General Lee wanted to go 
forward at dawn the next day, though Longstreet should not be 
up, and that Ewell, Rodes and myself opposed the proposition, 
and insisted that we should await Longstreet’s arrival. Yet Gen. 
Lee has shown, again and again, especially in the extract from his 
report I have already given, that his purpose was to avoid a gen- 
eral engagement until his army was concentrated. Col. Taylor is 
under a serious misapprehension as to that conference, and as lam 
the only surviving person who was present at it, no one else being 
there but Generals Lee, Ewell, Rodes, and myself, I will state what 
occurred. I had ridden to see about the condition of Hays’ and 
Hoke’s brigades, which were in uncomfortable proximity to the 
enemy’s position on Cemetery Hill, and had to keep under cover 
from his artillery fire, as well as the fire of his sharpshooters, and 
maintain a constant lookout, and while there I was sent for by 
General Ewell. On reaching him I found General Lee, himself 
and Rodes in the porch, or, rather, I should say arbor, attached to 
the house already mentioned. No one else was there, and at that 
time all idea of advancing that night against the heights beyond 
Gettysburg for the purpose of attack had been abandoned, as it 
was then after sunset. I was soon given to understand that Gen. 
Lee’s purpose was to ascertain our condition, what we knew of 
the enemy and his position, and what we could probably do next 
day. It was evident from the first that it was his purpose to at- 
tack the enemy as early as possible next day—at daylight, if prac- 
ticable. This was a proposition the propriety of which was so 
apparent that there was not the slightest discussion or difference 
of opinion upon it. It was a point taken for granted. After we 
had given General Lee all the information we possessed, address- 
ing us conjointly, he asked: “Can’t you, with your corps, attack 
on this flank at daylight to-morrow?” I was the first to speak, 
for I had examined more thoroughly and critically than the others 
the enemy’s position east of Gettysburg, extending along Ceme- 
tery Hill and the adjacent heights to Culp’s Hill, as my two bri- 
gades immediately confronted it, and it was peculiarly my duty to 
do so. Moreover, I had been in Gettysburg the week before, 
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when there was no enemy there, and had noticed the general 
character of the surrounding country; and, while I was seeking 
that afternoon to have a further advance made, I had observed 
that on our right of the town (northwest of it) the ascent to the 
ridge was much easier and gentler than on the other side, as well 
as that the Round Tops commanded the whole position, though I 
did not then know their names. 

The purport of what I said was, that the ground over which 
we would have to advance on our flank was very rugged and steep; 
that the enemy was then evidently concentrating and fortifying 
in our immediate front, and by morning would probably have the 
greater part of his force concentrated on that flank and the posi- 
tion strongly fortified, as ours were the only troops then confront- 
ing him in close proximity; that we could not move through the 
town in line of battle, and would therefore have to go on the left 
of the town right up against Cemetery Hill and the rugged hills 
on the left of it; and that the result of an attack there might be 
doubtful, but if successful it would inevitably be at very great loss. 
I then called General Lee’s attention to the Round Tops, the out- 
line of which we could see, though dusk was approaching, and sug. 
gested that those heights must evidently command the enemy’s 
position and render it untenable; and I also called his attention to 
the more practicable nature of the ascents on that side of the 
town, adding the suggestion that the attack could be made on that 
side, and from our right flank, with better chances of success. 

With these views both Ewell and Rodes coincided, and they 
submitted further considerations in the same direction. There 
was some conversation upon the several points suggested, when 
General Lee, being satisfied that it was not advisable to make the 
main assault from our flank, remarked, interrogatively: “Then 
perhaps [ had better draw you around towards my right, as the 
line will be very long and thin if you remain here, and the enemy 
may come down and break through it?” This was very nearly 
the language he used, and I spoke at once in reply, for it was a 
conceded fact that the arrival of my division had decided the for- 
tunes of the day, and I did not like the idea of giving up anything 
we had gained. My men, who had marched to the Susquehanna 
and returned without serious opposition, were very much elated 
with the success of the day, and I shared their feelings. I knew 
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what a damper it would be to their enthusiasm to be withdrawn 
from the position they had gained by fighting, as it might appear 
to them as if a reverse had occurred somewhere and we had not 
gained much of a victory after all. Moreover, there were some 
of my wounded not in a condition to be removed, and I did not 
like the idea of leaving those brave fellows to the mercy of the 
enemy; and there were a great many muskets stacked in the 
streets of Gettysburg which I did not want to lose. So I replied 
at once to General Lee, and assured him that he need not fear that 
the enemy would break throuh our line, and that we could repulse 
any force he could send against us. The fact was, that on that 
part of the line it was more difficult for the enemy to come down 
from the heights to attack us than for us to ascend them to attack 
him, as difficult as the latter would have been. 

Ewell aud Rodes again argued with me, and urged views of 
their own, the fact. being that I merely spoke first. I do not recol- 
lect that during all this time Longstreet’s name or corps was men- 
tioned. If it was, it was only on the assumption that he would 
certainly be up during the night, of which neither of us doubted. 
We knew that Longstreet had been at Chambersburg when Gen. 
Lee had sent the order to Ewell at Carlisle for the concentration 
of the army, and that Ewell had then sent it to me at York, with 
the information that the Federal army had crossed the Potomac 
and was moving north. York is thirty-two miles from Gettys- 
burg by the direct route, the McAdamized road, while I believe 
Chambersburg is only twenty-five, certainly not more than thirty 
from the same place. After getting my orders by the circuitous 
route mentioned, I had moved from York, by the way of Heidlers- 
burg, several miles further than by the direct route, and Rodes 
had come from Carlisle, and we had both reached Gettysburg in 
time to participate in the first day’s fight, which closed about 4 P. 
M. We, therefore, had no thought but that Longstreet would be 
up in time to begin the battle at dawn next morning; and that 
question did not enter at all into the considerations that governed 
us in our views. The first mention of Longstreet’s name in con- 
nection with the attack was in this wise: When General Lee had 
heard our views, both in regard to attacking from our flank and 
our being removed towards the right, he said, in these very words, 


which are indelibly impressed on my memory: “ Well, if I attack 
18 
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from my right, Longstreet will have to make the attack;” and 
after a moment’s pause, during which he held his head down in 
deep thought, he raised it and ad:led: “ Longstreet is a very good 
fighter when he gets in position and gets everything ready, but he is 
so slow.” The emphasis was just as I have given it, and the words 
seemed to come from General Lee with pain. I give this expression 
by General Lee now with great hesitation. I have mentioned it to 
personal friends often, but have had very great doubts about giving 
publicity to it, for reasons that will readily occur. But occur. 
rences have taken place and disclosures made which now justify, 
in my estimation, its publication, if they do not imperatively 
demand it.* As Colonel Taylor has given a version of the con- 
ference which is not correct, and refers to Longstreet’s name in 
a relation which it did not bear to that conference, I think the 
present the proper time for stating ull that transpired on that 
occasion. 

Ewell, Rodes, and myself all knew that Longstreet did not 
move or manceuvre with the celerity that characterized Jackson, 
and had been transmitted, in a great measure, to the officers and 
troops who had served under him, and, therefore, we were not sur- 
prised to learn that Longstreet was rather slow in his movements; 
but I was a little startled to hear it from General Lee, with the 
emphasis he gave the assertion, both in his manner and the intona- 
tion of his voice, as well as the time of making it. We knew, 
however, that Longstreet had a corps of very fine fighting men, 
equal to any inthe army, and we bad no doubt that he would be 
up in time to make the attack, and that it would certainly be 
made early enough to ensure the victory, for of the latter we 
did not permit ourselves to doubt for a moment. 

The part we proposed to ourselves to perform in achieving that 
victory, was to follow up the success that might be gained on the 
right, and pursue and destroy the enemy’s forces when they had 
been thrown in disorder by the capture of the commanding posi- 
tions on their left. We did not, therefore, by any means, propose 
to play the part of passive spectators. 

The remark of General Lee which I have given, demonstrates 
the strong conviction he had of the necessity of an attack at a 





* The appearance in the Philadelphia Weekly Times of General Longstreet’s paper on Get- 
tysburg has removed the last scruple on this point. 
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very early hour in the morning, and of promptness and celerity 
in making it; and it has a very great significance in the light of 
subsequent results. 

We were then given to understand that the attack should begin 
from our right at daylight in the morning, or as soon thereafter 
as practicable, and that a diversion should be made on our flank 
to favor it, with the direction to make that diversion a real at- 
tack on discovering any disorder or symptoms of giving way on 
the enemy’s part—which latter is what is meant by a favorable 
opportunity. 

This is substantially a correct narrative of what was said and 
concluded upor at the conference referred to, and it will be seen 
that Colonel Taylor is under a serious misapprehension in regard 
to it. 

I do not wish it to be understood, by any means, that | claim 
for myself, or for Ewell, Rodes, and myself conjointly, the origi- 
nation of the plan that was adopted for the battle, or that Gen. 
Lee consulted us for the purpose of being governed by our views. 
He did not regard his officers as mere machines to execute his 
will, but he treated them as thinking beings, capable of reasoning, 
and even aiding him by their suggestions about matters with 
which they were familiar, in arriving at his conclusions. He had 
likewise a profound knowledge of human nature, and it was his 
custom to talk freely to officers about movements they were to 
make, get their views about the proper mode of making them, in 
order to ascertain whether they could be relied upon for the work 
in hand, adopt any judicious views they might suggest, and leave 
them under the impression that they were carrying out plans in 
the formation of which they had some part; for he knew that one 
of the very first elements of success was a confidence on the part 
of an officer entrusted with a movement in its feasibility, and 
therefore sought to enlist all his energies in the task entrusted to 
him by a little humoring of his self-love. 

He sought information from us on this occasion about the mat- 
ters mentioned because he thought we possessed it, and he heard 
with attention our suggestions, because he expected us to perform 
an important part in the ensuing operations. From the very na- 
ture of things, he could not rely on his own observation to find 
out everything necessary to enable him to discharge the functions 
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of Commander-in-Chief, and had very often to rely on the eyes 
and ears of others. 

When he left us on this occasion, I was so firmly impressed with 
the conviction that the battle was to open at daylight next morn- 
ing that 1 rode into Gettysburg, and, as soon as it was dark 
enough to avoid observation, I drew Hays’ brigade out of the 
town, to the left of it, and posted it on a line with Hoke’s, under 
cover of the low ridge already mentioned, not far from the base 
of Cemetery Hill, so as to be ready at the earliest moment. The 
facts subsequently developed show that we were right in antici- 
pating that the enemy would concentrate in our immediate front, 
and strongly fortify the position during the night. He concen- 
trated on that flank not only the First, Eleventh, and Twelfth 
corps, but the Second and Fifth, as they arrived, and all of them 
remained there until the morning was considerably advanced. In 
fact, Meade says that he had contemplated making a vigorous at- 
tack from that flank on our left, until Slocum reported that the 
character of the ground in front was unfavorable for making the 
attack. Had we, therefore, attacked on that flank early in the 
morning, we would have been met by vverwhelming numbers, and 
a bloody repulse must have been the consequence. 

I will here remark that it appears, from Ewell’s statement, that 
General Lee, after dark, renewed the proposition to draw our corps 
to the right, but, upon his representation of the feasibility of 
taking Culp’s Hill without a fight, concluded to let us remain 
where we were. If I heard of that fact at the time, it had es- 
caped my memory. 

I will now notice some statements by Colonels Allan and Tay- 
lor in regard to the fighting on the 2d. 

The former says: 


“ Longstreet’s attack on the Federal left on the 2d was delayed 
beyond the expected time, and was not promptly seconded by Hill 
and Ewell when made. Ewell’s divisions were not made to act in 
concert—Johnson, Early, Rodes attacking in succession.” 


His third condition for a successful result is thus stated: 


“Third. Had Ewell made his attack in the afternoon of the 2d 
at the same time as Longstreet, instead of later, and then not 
‘piece-meal,’ so that Early was beaten back before Rodes was 
ready to support him.” ° 
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Colonel Allan should have been a little more circumspect in his 
statement and discriminating in hiscomments. In the paragraph 
of his report immediately following what I have before quoted, 
Ewell says: 

“Early in the morning (2d) I received a communication from 
the General commanding, the tenor of which was that he intended 
the main attack to be made by the First corps, on our right, and 
wished me as soon as their guns opened to make a diversion in 
their favor, to be converted into a real attack if an opportunity 
offered.” 


This is in accord with General Lee’s own statement, except that 
he calls it “a simultaneous demonstration.” Now, Colonel Allan 
ought to know that neither Rodes, Johnson, nor myself, from the 
nature of the ground, could move from our positions to the front 
without making a real attack, and then the whole should have 
gone forward. This was not contemplated by General Lee. The 
only mode of making a demonstration on our flank was to open a 
heavy artillery fire, and hold the troops in readiness to advance 
when the opportunity spoken of arrived. That was done. The 
opportunity referred to could only be when a considerable success 
was achieved on our right, and the enemy in front of the left 
thrown into confusion, or it was discovered that he had considera- 
bly weakened his force there. The order given early in the morn- 
ing was in accordance with the instructions given us at the con- 
ference of the evening before. It was expected that the attack 
would begin at an early hour, before all the enemy’s troops were 
up, and when his left was weak. The procrastination that had 
taken place on the right was excessively wearying and annoying, 
and had deranged everything. The success anticipated from the 
attack in the early morning did not follow that made late in the 
afternoon. It was not a part of the programme that Ewell’s real 
attack should be simultaneous with that of Longstreet, and there- 
fore he is not liable to the censure of having delayed that attack 
too long, as would seem to be the inference trom Colonel Allan’s 
remark. My understanding at the time was that, after the partial 
success attending the attack on the right, General Lee directed 
Ewell to make an attack from his position. Ewell ordered that 
attack to be made by his whole corps. Rodes and myself were to 
be in readiness to begin the attack as soon as Johnson’s muskets 
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should be heard on the left. The reason for this was that John- 
son confronted a wooded hill, and had to feel his way through the 
woods with skirmishers to find the enemy, while the ground over 
which Rodes and myself had to move was open, and there was no 
need of skirmishers, but when we started we could go right on. 
My two brigades started promptly at the sound of Johnson’s mus- 
kets, moved over the space intervening between them and the 
base of Cemetery Hill, fought their way up the face of that hill, 
over stone fences or walls held by successive lines of infantry, and 
got into the works on the top of the hill while Johnson was yet 
fighting on the slopes of Culp’s Hill. There was, then, no work 
by “piece-meal,” so far as Johnson and myself were concerned, 
nor is the remark that Ewell’s divisions were not made to act in 
concert applicable to us. Colonel Allan should have recollected 
that he was writing for the use of one engaged in writing a his- 
tory of that battle, and not made his charge of want of concert 
so broad. I believe that if Rodes had advanced at the time 
designated, especially if one of Hill’s divisions on his right had 
co-operated, we would then have gained permanent possession of 
that hill; but I am not willing to submit to the imputation of a 
want of concert or co-operation so far as I am concerned, and I 
insist that the proper discrimination should be made. 

The assertion that “Early was beaten back before Rodes was 
ready to support him” is a mode of characterizing that brilliant 
charge by my two brigades that does them great injustice. Prof. 
Bates’ description of that charge contains some of the finest 
writing in his book, and is very graphic, as well as correct in its 
main features, though he over-estimates very greatly the numbers 
contained in my two brigades, especially Hays’, as well as the loss 
sustained by them. 

Colonel Taylor gives General Rodes’ explanation of his failure 
to advance as follows: 

“General Rodes, who was on General Early’s right, states in his 
report that, after he had conferred with General Early on his left 
and General Lane on his right, and arranged to attack in concert, 
he proceeded at once to make the necessary preparations; but, as 
he had to draw bis troops out of town by the flank, change the 
direction of the line of battle, and then traverse a distance of 
twelve or fourteen hundred yards, while Early had to move only 
half that distance, without change of front, it resulted that, be- 
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fore he drove in the enemy’s skirmishers, General Early had 
attacked and been compelled to withdraw.” 


I am very far from intending to reflect in the slightest degree 
on General Rodes, of whom I had a very high appreciation as a 
man and a soldier, and to whose skill, gallantry and efficiency I 
have borne the fullest testimony when speaking of his unfortu- 
nate death in a most brilliant charge, under my command, against 
vastly superior numbers. He was new in his position of division 
commander at Gettysburg, but when killed at Winchester, on the 
18th of September, 1864, he had learned to be less sensitive about 
his flanks, and would not at that day have given such an explana- 
tion of his failure to co-operate in an attack similar to that made 
by Johnson and myself at Gettysburg. 

When Ewell’s order was received I prepared for the attack by 
issuing the necessary orders to my brigades which were already 
in position, and I saw that they started promptly at the signal, 
and Professor Bates is not far wrong when he says they moved 
“with the steadiness and precision of parade.” 

He further says: 

“ As the rebels came within range, Howard’s infantry, who had 
lain completely protected by the stone wall, poured in volley after 
volley, sweeping down the charging host. But that resolute body 
of men believed themselves invincible, and now, with the eyes of 
both armies upon them, they would not break so long as any were 
left to go forward. The stone walls were passed at a bound, and 
when once among the Union men, Stevens was obliged to cease 
firing for fear of killing friend and foe alike, and Weiderick was 
unable to withstand the shock, his supports and his own men 
being swept back with a whirlwind’s force.” 

The two brigades, one of Louisianians and the other North 
Carolinians, continued to ascend the hill while a blaze of fire cov- 
ered its face, until they reached the enemy’s works and entered 
them. While fighting for the possession of the guns in the 
enemy’s works, a brigade and three regiments were brought from 
the front, which Rodes should have assaulted, and after a sharp 
struggle my brigades were com pelled to retire, but not in disorder, 
Hays’ men brought off 100 prisoners and four battle-flags, captured 
from the enemy, and the North Carolinians brought back their 
gallant leader, Colonel Isaac E. Avery, in an expiring condition. 
There was no more dashing charge than that made during the 
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war by any command, and my brave Louisianians and Carolinians 
were the first to enter the enemy’s works at Gettysburg. Now, 
to have their brilliant exploit characterized as part of an attack 
by “piecemeal,” in which, “ Early was beaten back before Rodes 
was ready to support him,” is worse than being “damned with 
faint praise,” or having one’s name spelt wrong in a bulletin. 

When my brigades started I sent word to Rodes that I was 
moving, and while they were making their way up the rugged 
slopes of Cemetery Hill, I sent again to urge him to go forward, 
the message being repeated more than once, but he did not start. 
I have nothing to say in regard to the causes of his delay, except 
that I imagine that he and the division commander on his right 
were discussing the question as to whether the latter should also 
move, while the time was passing when they could advance with 
chances of success. I submit that in describing this affair a dis- 
crimination should be made between Johnson’s and my divisions 
and Rodes.’ There was no attack here by “piecemeal” in any 
sense. Johnson and I attacked together, but Rodes did not attack 
at all. 

Ewell gave the order for a simultaneous advance of the whole 
corps, and the failure of Rodes’ division to go forward is the soli- 
tary instance of remissness on the part of any portion of the 
corps in the battle. 

In regard to this, General Ewell says: 


“Major-General Rodes did not not advance for reasons given in 
hisreport. Before beginning my advance I had sent a staff officer to 
the division of the Third corps on my right, which proved to be 
General Pender’s, to find out what they were to do. He reported 
the division under command of General Lane (who succeeded 
Pender, wounded), and who sent word back that the only order 
he had received from General Pender was to attack if a favorable 
opportunity presented. I then wrote to him that I was about 
attacking with my corps, and requesting that he would co-operate. 
To this I received no answer, nor do I believe that any advance 
was made. The want of co-operation on the right made it more 
difficult for Rodes’ division to attack, though had it been other- 
wise I have every reason to believe, from the eminent success 
attending the assault of Hays and Avery, that the enemy’s lines 
would have been carried.” 


Immediately following his statement of Rodes’ explanation, Col 
Taylor says: “The whole affair was disjointed.” 
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He should have recollected that an army in battle array is like 
a complicated machine, in which, when the motor that starts the 
whole fails to obey the control and guidance of the engineer, all 
the parts are powerless or are thrown out of joint. 

It is a little remarkable that there is such an industrious search 
after causes for our failure to achieve a great victory at Gettys- 
burg, when there is an all-sufficient cause staring usin the face, 
patent and palpable, which fully explains and accounts for that 
failure—namely, the most extraordinary procrastination and delay 
in carrying out the orders for the attacks on the 2nd and 3rd days, 
upon which the whole battle hinged. To be hunting for other 
causes in the miscarriage of dependent and minor operations, is 
like examining an engine to ascertain whether some of its parts 
are out of order, when the piston-rod fails to move on opening the 
valve that lets on the steam, because the fireman has omitted to 
kindle his fires; or looking into the delicate machinery of a watch 
with a microscope to discover whether some of the cogs are bro- 
ken, or dust impedes their working, when the hands cease to move 


because the main-spring is broken. 
J. A. Barty. 


Nore.—When William the Conqueror invaded England, he was compelled to sustain his army 
by foraging or pillaging, which he did by spreading his army over the country adjacent to the 
coast. When Harold assembled his army to meet that of the invader, instead of attacking 
the latter, he moved near enough to William to check his ravages, and took position on the 
hill of Jenlac, near Hastings, and strongly eatrenched his army. This covered London and 
compelled William to concentrate his army to insure its safety, and it has been well re- 
marked, that “with a host subsisting by pillage, to concentrate is to starve, and no alterna- 
tive was left to William but a decisive victory or ruin.” William, therefore, decided to attack 
at once, and after a bloody battle the victory of Hastings resulted in securing to him and his 
descendants the throne of England, while it placed him among the foremost captains of the 
world. General Lee’s army in Pennsylvania was in some respects in the same condition of 
William’s. It had to subsist entirely by foraging on the country, which it could do only by 
spreading over it, and concentration with it meant starvation. When, therefore, Meade 
moved his army near enough to General Lee’s to render concentration necessary, the only 
alternative left the latter was a battle or aretreat. He realized that fact, and after speaking 
in his report of the difficulty of withdrawing through the mountains, he says: “At the same 
time we were unable to wait an attack, as the country was unfavorable for collecting supplies 
in the presence of the enemy, who could restrain our foraging parties by holding the moun- 
tain passes with local and other troops.” It would have been the merest folly for Meade to 
attack us, whether we took position on the heights of Gettysburg or by moving around his 
left, at some other point. Time would have accomplished all he desired, and the idea of a 
campaign on “the offensive-strategical but defensive-tactical plan” of General Longstreet, 
for an invading army subsisting on the country, was a simple absurdity. 
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Supplement to General Early’s Review.—Reply to General Longstreet, 


[ We had intended to have published in this No. of our Papers General 
Longstreet’s letter to the Philadelphia Times. For while we are, of course, under 
no obligation to copy what is published elsewhere, we are desirous of getting at 
the whole truth, and wish to give every side a fair hearing. But the great 
length of General Longstreet’s article compells us to postpone it for another 
issue. Meantime, General Longstreet’s paper has been widely circulated, and 
it is due to fairness and a proper desire to aid the seach for truth that we should 
give, as we do without note or comment of our own, the following rejoinder 
of General Early.] 


After the foregoing review was in the hands of the printer, an 
article entitled “The campaign of Gettysburg,” purporting to be 
by General James Longstreet, appeared in the Philadelphia Weekly 
Times of November the 3rd, which requires some notice at my 
hands. That article is not from General Longstreet’s own pen, as 
is very apparent to those who are familiar with his style of 
writing, and of the fact I have the assurance from a quarter that 
leaves no doubt on the subject. The data and material for the 
article, however, were furnished by him and put in form by 
another. He is therefore responsible for its statements and utter- 
ances. The excuse for the appearance of the article is stated as 
follows: 

After giving a letter, written on the 24th of July, 1863, to his 
uncle, he says: 

“T sincerely regret that I cannot.still rest upon that letter. But 
1 have been so repeatedly and so rancorously assailed by those 
whose intimacy with the Commanding-General in that battle gives 
an apparent importance to their assaults, that I feel impelled by a 
sense of duty to give to tue public a full and comprehensive nar- 
ration of the campaign from its beginning to its end; especially 
when | reflect that the publication of the truth cannot now, as it 


might have done then, injure the cause for which we fought the 
battle.” 


The temper towards General Lee in which the article was writ- 
ten, or rather procured to be written, is shown by the following 
extract from an editorial notice of some additions to the article 
received after it was in print, contained in the same number of the 
Times : 
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The editor says: 


“The letter from General Longstreet which accompanies these 
enclosures dwells particularly upon a point which he wishes to 
have his readers understand, as the justification of his present nar- 
rative. It is that while General Lee on the battlefield assumed 
all the responsibility for the result, he atterwards published a re- 
port that differs from the report he made at the time while under 
that generous spirit. General Longstreet and other officers made 
their official reports upon the battle shortly after its occurrence, 
and while they were impressed with General Lee’s noble assump- 
tion of all the blame; but General Lee having since written a de- 
tailed and somewhat critical account of the battle—and the 
account from which General Longstreet’s critics get all their points 
against him—Longstreet feels himself justified in discussing the 
battle upon its merits. It is in recognition of his soldiery modesty 
that the substance of his letter is given here; the article is its 
own sufficient justification.” 


This is a direct imputation upon the motives that governed Gen. 
Lee in writing his detailed report, if it does not impeach his 
veracity, and place him among General Longstreet’s assailants. 

General Longstreet ranks me among the assailants whose attacks 
call for this vindication of himself and criticism of General Lee, 
and in that connection he says: 

“Tt was asserted by General Pendleton, with whom the careful- 
ness of statement or deliberateness of judgment has never been a 
characteristic, but who has been distinguished by the unreliability 
of his memory, that General Lee ordered me to attack the enemy 
at sunrise on the 2nd. General J: A. Early has, in positive terms, 
endorsed this charge, which I now proceed to disprove.” 

General Longstreet is exceedingly careless in his statements, as 
1 have had occasion before to demonstrate, and, while to some it 
may be a matter of surprise when I assert that there is no foun- 
dation whatever for the statement that I endorsed either General 
Pendleton’s or anybody else’s assertion that the order was given 
by General Lee to General Longstreet to attack at sunrise on the 
morning of the 2d of July at Gettysburg, those familiar with the 
controversy that arose out of a bitter assault by General Long- 
street on myself will not be at all astonished. In my official re- 
port, dated in the month of August, 1863, after giving an account 
of the operations of the Ist cf July, I say: “Having been in- 
formed that the greater portion of the rest of our army would 
move up during the night, and that the enemy’s position 
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would be attacked on the right and left flanks very early next 
morning, I gave orders to General Hays to move his brigade, 
under cover of the night, from the town into the field on the left 
of it, where it would not be exposed to the enemy’s fire, and 
would be in position to advance on Cemetery Hill when a favora- 
ble opportunity should occur. This movement was made, and 
Hays formed his brigade on the right of Avery, and just behind 
the extension of the low ridge on which a portion of the town is 
located. The attack did not begin in the morning of next day, as 
was expected, and in the course of the morning I rode with Gen. 
Ewell to examine and select a position for artillery.” 

Here is a statement of a fact while its recollection was fresh in 
my memory, and it cannot surely be said that it was made for the 
purpose of attacking General Longstreet’s war record “because 
of political differences,” or from any other motive. 

On the 19th of January, 1872, the anniversary of General Lee’s 
birth, I delivered an address at Washington and Lee University, 
by invitation of the faculty, and in that address, after speaking of 
the fight on the Ist at Gettysburg, I said: 


“General Lee had ordered the concentration of his army at 


Cashtown, and the battle on this day, brought on by the advance 
of the enemy’s cavalry,-was unexpected to him. When he ascer- 
tained the advantage that had been gained, he determined to press 
it as soon as the remainder of his army arrived. In a conference 
with General Ewell, General Rodes and myself, when he did reach 
us, after the enemy had been routed, he expressed his determina- 
tion to assault the enemy’s position at daylight on the next morn- 
ing, and wished to know whether we could make the attack from 
our flank—the left—at the designated time. We informed him of 
the fact that the ground immediately in our front, leading to the 
enemy’s position, furnished much greater obstacles to a successful 
assault than existed at any other point, and we concurred in sug- 
gesting to him that, as our corps (Eweil’s) constituted the only 
troops then immediately confronting the enemy, he would mani- 
festly concentrate and fortify against us during the night, as 
proved to be the case, according to subsequent information. He 
then determined to make the attack from our right on the enemy’s 
left, and left us for the purpose of ordering up Longstreet’s corps 
in time to begin the attack at dawn next morning. That corps 
was not in readiness to make the atiack until 4 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon of the next day. By that time Meade’s whole army had 
arrived on the field and taken its position. Had the attack been 
made at daylight, as contempla‘ed, it must have resulted in a bril- 
liant victory, as all of Meade’s army had not then arrived, and a 
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very small portion of it was in position. A considerable portion 
of his army did not get up until after sunrise, one corps not arriv- 
ing until 2 o’clock in the afternoon; and a prompt advance to the 
attack must have resulted in his defeat in detail. The position 
which Longstreet attacked at four was not occupied by the enemy 
until late in the afternoon, and Round Top Hill, which commanded 
the enemy’s position, could have been taken in the morning with- 
outastruggle. The attack was made by two divisions, and though 
the usual gallantry was displayed by the troops engaged in it, no 
material advantage was gained.” 


This constituted my sole criticism on Longstreet’s operations on 
the 2nd day. In speaking of the assault on the 3rd day, I said: 


“On the next day, when the assault was made by Pickett’s divi- 
sion in such gallant style, there was again a miscarriage in not 
properly supporting it according to the plan and orders of the 
Commanding-General. You must recollect that a Commanding- 
General cannot do the actual marching and fighting of his army. 
These must, necessarily, be entrusted to his subordinates, and any 
hesitation, delay, or miscarriage in the execution of his orders, 
may defeat the best-devised schemes. Contending against such 
odds as we did, it was necessary, always, that there should be the 
utmost dispatch, energy, and undoubting confidence in carrying 
out the plans of the Commanding-General. A subordinate who 
undertakes to doubt the wisdom of his superior’s plans, and enters 
upon their execution with reluctance and distrust, will not be 
likely to ensure success. It was General Jackson’s unhesitating 
confidence and faith in the chances of success that caused it so 
often to perch on his banners, and made him such an invaluable 
executor of General Lee’s plans. If Mr. Swinton has told the 
truth, in repeating in his book what is alleged to have been said 
to him by General Longstreet, there was at least one of General 
Lee’s corps commanders at Gettysburg who did not enter upon 
the execution of his plans with that confidence and faith neces- 
sary to success, and hence, perhaps, it was not achieved.” 


The foregoing constituted all the criticisms I had made on Gen. 
Longstreet’s operations at Gettysburg, or on any other theatre 
during the war, previous to the controversy before alluded to. 
The views in regard to the delay in the attack on the 2nd had 
been repeated more succintly in notes to my own report, which 
was published in the September and October numbers of the 
Sonthern Magazine for the year 1872. No where do I assert that 
General Lee had ordered General Longstreet to make the attack 
at sunrise, or at any other specific time. I merely state that he 
had announced to Generals Ewell, Rodes, and myself his purpose 
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to attack at dawn on the morning of the 2nd, and that he had left 
us for the purpose of ordering up Longstreet’s troops to begin the 
attack at that time. I do not know what were the specific orders 
given to Longstreet, and in that respect I am as good a witness for 
him as either of those he has produced, who simply do not know 
what were the orders given, nor when they were given. These 
orders were manifestly given in person, and no living man can say 
precisely what they were, except General Longstreet, if he indeed 
recollects them. ’ 

I was prompted to make the remarks I did make in my address 
at the Washington and Lee University from the fact that I had 
read Mr. Swinton’s “Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac,” 
and discovered that his criticisms on General Lee’s conduct of the 
battle of Gettysburg, which are amplified in those now made in 
General Longstreet’s name with a great similarity of expression 
in several respects, was based on information given by the latter 
to Mr. Swinton after the war. I here give some extracts from 
Swinton’s book: 

On page.340 he says: 

“Indeed, in entering on the campaign, General Lee expressly 
promised his corps commanders that he would not assume a tacti- 
cal offensive, but force his antagonist to attack him. Having, 
however, gotten a taste of blood in the considerable success of the 
first day, the Confederate commander seems to have lost that equi- 
poise in which his faculties commonly moved, and he determined 
to give battle.” 


There is a foot note to this statement as follows: 


“This and subsequent revelations of the purposes and senti- 
ments of Lee I derive from General Longstreet, who, in a full and 
free conversation with the writer after the close of the war, threw 
much light on the motives and conduct of Lee during this cam- 
paign.” 


On pages 340-1, he says: 


“Longstreet, holding the right of the Confederate line, had one 
flank securely posted on the Emmetsburg road, so that he was 
really between the Army of the Potomac and Washington, and 
by marching towards Frederick could undoubtedly have mancu- 
vered Meade out of the Gettysburg position. This operation Gen. 
Longstreet, who foreboded the worst from an attack on the army 
in position, and was anxious to hold General Lee to his promise, 
begged in vain to be allowed to execute.” 
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To this there is a foot note as follows: 
“The officer named is my authority for this statement.” 
On page 358 there is this foot note: 


“The absence of Pickett’s division on the day before made 
General Longstreet very loth to make the attack; but Lee, 
thinking the Union force was not all up, would not wait. Long- 
street urged in reply that this advantage (or supposed advan- 
tage, for the Union force was all up) was countervailed by the 
fact that he was not all up either, but the Confederate commander 
was not minded to delay. My authority is again General Long- 
street.” 


These uncontradicted statements by Swinton, the genuineness 
of which is now verified by similar statements under General 
Longstreet’s direct authority, not only justified me in the remarks 
I made, but imperatively demanded a defence of General Lee 
against the severe criticisms based on them, in the address deliv- 
ered on the occasion referred to, which necessarily involved a 
review of his military career. When General Longstreet had 
thus thrown down the gauntlet, he had no right to complain that 
a friend of General Lee took it up. 

After he had begun to muddy the stream at as early a period as 
twenty days after the battle of Gettysburg, by his letter to his 
uncle, and when he resumed the work then begun immediately 
after the war by his communications to Mr. Swinton, his complaint 
now of being “rancorously assailed by those whose intimacy with 
the Commanding-General in that battle gives an apparent impor- 
tance to their assaults,” brings to mind very forcibly the fable of 
the wolf and the lamb. 

In February, 1876, he made a bitter assault on myself, among 
others, in a long article published in a New Orleans paper, the 
gravimen of his complaint against me being the remarks about 
Gettysburg contained in my address which I have given. 

I replied to him, and I think I demonstrated beyond all question 
that he was responsible for the loss of the battle of Gettysburg. 

I did not in either of my articles in reply to him assert that an 
order was given him to attack at sunrise on the 2nd. As before 
stated, I do not know what orders were given him, nor when they 
were given. I only know the declared purpose of General Lee, 
and I cannot believe that he did not take every step necessary to 
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carry that purpose into effect, as every consideration required the 
attack on the morning of the 2nd to be made at the very earliest 
hour practicable. 

The testimony General Longstreet has adduced is very far from 
establishing the fact that General Lee did not direct the attack to 
be made by him at a much earlier hour than that at which it was 
made. 

Before referring to that testimony, I desire to say that the state- 
ment contained in the article in the Times, that the information of 
the crossing of the Potomac by the Federal army was received 
from a scout on the night of the 29th of June is erroneous. Gen, 
Longstreet’s own report, as well as General Lee’s detailed one, show 
that the information was received on the night of the 28th. [f it 
had not been received until the night of the 29th, it would have 
been impossible for the order to return to reach me at York by 
the way of Carlisle in time tor me to begin my march back early 
enough on the 30th to reach Gettysburg in time for the fight on the Ist 
of July. The fact was that I received the order on the morning 
of the 29th at York, with the information that the enemy had 
crossed the Potomac and was moving north. 

The statements of Colonel Taylor and Marshall, and of Gen- 
Long, as given by General Longstreet, that they knew nothing of 
an order to attack at “sunrise,” amount to nothing. They had no 
personal knowledge of the orders that were given, or of the time 
when they were given. That is all their testimony amounts to. 
But General Longstreet omits a very important and significant 
part of General Long’s letter. That letter, a copy of which I 
have, goes on to say, immediately after the part given by General 
Longstreet: 


“As my memory now serves me, it was General Lee’s intention 
to attack the enemy on the second of July as early as practicable; 
and it is my impression that he issued orders to that effect. I 
inferred that such was the case from the instructions that Gen. 
Lee gave me on the evening of the first and very early on the 
morning of the second of July.” 


See also General Long’s letter to me in the August number of 
the Southern Historical Society Papers. 
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The letter of Colonel Venable is as follows: 

UNIVERSITY oF VirGinIA, May 11, 1875. 
General JAMES LONGSTREET: 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 25th ultimo, with regard to Gen. 
Lee’s battle order on the 1st and 2nd of July at Gettysburg, was 
duly received. I did not know of any order for an attack on the 
enemy at sunrise on the 2nd, nor can I believe any such order was 
issued by General Lee. About sunrise on the 2nd of July I was 
sent by General Lee to General Ewell to ask him what he thought 
of the advantages of an attack on the enemy from his position. 
(Colonel Marshall had been sent with a similar order on the night 
of the Ist.) General Ewell made me ride with him from point to 
point of his lines, so as to see with him the exact position of 
things. Before he got through the examination of the enemy’s 
position General Lee came himself to General Ewell’s lines. In 
sending the message to General Ewell, General Lee was explicit 
in saying that the question was whether he should move all the 
troops around on the right and attack on that side. I do not 
think that the errand on which I was sent by the Commanding- 
General is consistent with the idea of an attack at sunrise by any 
portion of the army. 

Yours, very truly, 
Cuas. 8. VENABLE. 

Can Colonel Venable or any one else believe that, General Lee 
had formed no definite opinion as to how he should attack the 
enemy until after his return at 9 A. M. on the 2nd from Ewell’s 
line? That, in fact, he did not make up his mind how to begin 
to begin the attack until 11 A. M., when General Longstreet says 
the peremptory order was given to him? If that was the case, 
then he exhibited a remarkable degree of indecision and vascilla- 
tion, and the responsibility for the procrastination and delay that 
occurred must rest on him, and on him alone. 

That Colonel Venable is sincere in his opinions I do not doubt, 
but I think his reasoning is illogical and his deductions erroneous. 

That General Lee made up his mind promptly to attack the 
enemy in his position on the Gettysburg Heights, there can be no 
doubt. 


General Longstreet says: 


“When I overtook General Lee at 5 o’clock that afternoon, he 
said, to my surprise, that he thought of attacking General Meade 
upon the heights the next day. I suggested that this course 
seemed to be at variance with the plan of the campaign that had 
been agreed upon before leaving Fredericksburg. He said: “If 
the enemy is there to-morrow we must attack him.” 


19 
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He then goes on to give a long list of the reasons he urged 
against the attack, and says of General Lee: 

“He, however, did not seem to abandon the idea of attack on 
the next day. He seemed under a subdued excitement which 
occasionally took possession of him when “the hunt was up,” and 
threatened his superb equipoise. The sharp battle fought by Hill 
and Ewell on that day had given him a taste of victory.” 


Is this Swinton, or Longstreet, or the writer for the Times? 

It is very clear to my mind that when General Lee found Long- 
street so averse to an attack, he rode over to see Ewell, and then 
ensued that conference of which I have given an account. I can 
now fully understand the import of his expressions in regard to 
Longstreet, and his anxiety for the attack to be made by Ewell’s 
corps. 

When he rode back from that conference he found Longstreet, 
for the latter says: “I left General Lee quite late on the night of the 
first.” And he further says: “ When [ left General Lee on the night 
of the first, I believe that he bad made up his mind to attack, but was 
confident that he had not yet determined as to when the attack 
should be made.” 

Now, General Lee had announced to Ewell, Rodes, and myself 
his purpose to attack at daylight or as soon thereafter as practi- 
cable, and asked whether we could not attack with our corps at 
that time. No man knew better than he the value of time, and 
the supreme necessity of attacking before Meade’s whole army 
was up, and is it credible that in taiking to Longstreet about the 
attack he did not once intimate that he desired to attack as early 
as practicable on the morning of the 2nd, before Meade’s army 
should all be up? Swinton says: “The absence of Pickett’s divi- 
sion on the day before made General Longstreet very loth to make 
the attack; but Lee thinking the Union force was not all up, would 
not wait.” This information he says he got from Longstreet. Is 
it not very certain, then, that General Lee was determined to make 
the attack before Meade’s army was all up, and discussed with 
Longstreet the necessity of making the attack before Meade had 
time to concentrate? Longstreet’s continued reluctance to make 
the attack, manifested no doubt on General Lee’s return from 
Ewell’s line, must have caused the sending of Colonel Marshall to 
Ewell on the night of the first, after the conference I have spoken of. 
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Longstreet says: 


“On the morning of the 2nd [ went to General Lee’s head- 
quarters at daylight and renewed my views against making an 
attack. He seemed resolved, however, and we discussed the 
results.” 


General Lee had been firmly resolved for near twelve hours to 
attack the enemy, and to attack him before all of his troops had 
been concentrated, and is it to be credited for a moment that he 
had not then made up his mind when he should attack, nor where, 
nor how? Is it not palpable that, finding Longstreet so persist- 
ently averse to the attack, and so loth to take the steps necessary 
to begin it, he again sent Col. Venable to Ewell to see whether, 
after viewing the position by- daylight, he could not make the 
attack from his flank. Let us see what General Hood says in his 
letter to Longstreet. He says: 


“T arrived with my staff in front of the heights of Gettysburg 
shortly after daybreak, as I have already stated, on the morning 
of the 2d of July. My division soon commenced filing into an 
open field near me, where the troops were allowed to stack arms 
and rest until further orders. A short distance in advance of this 
point, and during the early part of that same morning, we were 
both engaged, in company with Generals Lee and A. P. Hill, in 
observing the position of the Federals. General Lee—with coat 
buttoned to the throat, sabre-hilt buckled around the waist, and 
field-glasses pending at his side—walked up and down in the shade 
of large trees near us, halting now and then to observe the enemy. 
He seemed full of hope, yet at times buried in deep thought. 

“Colonel Freemantle, of England, was ensconced in the forks of 
a tree not far off, with glass in constant use, examining the lofty 
position of the Federal army. 

“General Lee was seemingly anxious that you should attack 
that morning. He remarked to me: ‘The enemy is here, and if 
we don’t whip him he will whip us.’ You thought it best to await 
the arrival of Pickett’s division—at that time still in the rear—in 
order to make the attack; and you said to me subsequently, whilst 
we were seated together neosr the trunk of a tree: ‘The General 
is a little nervous this morning; he wishes me to attavk; I do not 
wish to do so without Pickett. I never like to go into battle with 
one boot off.’ 

“Thus passed the forenoon of that eventful day when in the 
afternoon, about 3 o’clock, it was decided to no longer await 
Pickett’s division, but to proceed to our extreme right and attack 
up the Emmettsburg road.” 


Can there longer be any question that General Lee wanted 
Longstreet to begin the attack very early in the morning—as 
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early as possible, and that the latter threw every obstacle in the 
way? Doubtless, after sending Colonel Venable to Ewell, General 
Lee’s impatience at Longstreet’s opposition to the attack and the 
delay in the movement of his troops caused him to ride over to 
Ewell’s line to see for himself if it was not practicable to make 
the attack from that flank. Upon being satisfied that it could not 
be made to advantage there he rode back and gave the peremp- 
tory order—which, Longstreet says, was given at 11 A. M., though 
he did not begin the attack until about 4 P.M. If, as Colonel 
Venable supposes, General Lee had been undecided or vascillating 
as to how, when, and by whom the attack should be made, from 5 
P. M. the day before until 11 A. M. of the 2d, when Longstreet 
acknowledges the receipt of the order, then Longstreet’s opinion 
that “there is no doubt that General Lee during the crisis of that 
campaign lost the matchless equipoise that usually characterized 
him, and that whatever mistakes were made were not so much 
matters of deliberate judgment as the impulses of a great mind 
disturbed by unparalleled conditions”—that is, in plain English, 
that General Lee had lost his senses—has some foundation to rest 
on. 

All who know General Lee’s mode of giving directions to his 
subordinates, can well understand how he indicated his purposes 
and wishes, without resorting to a technical order, and doubtless 
he indicated to General Longstreet in that way his desire for him 
to make the attack, and make it at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment, and did not resort to the peremptory order until the time 
indicated by General Longstreet. To rely on that is standing 
upon a mere technicality. But when the order was given at 11 
A. M., as acknowledged, why was it that it required until 4 P. M. 
to begin? The pretense that he made the attack with great 
promptness, because he attacked before any one else on that day, 
is simply ridiculous. Every one else was waiting for him to be- 
gin, as the orders required them to do. General Ewell, in his re- 
port, in speaking of a contemplated movement by Johnson on our 
extreme left, says: 

“Day was now breaking, and it was too late for any change of 
plans. Meantime orders had come from the General Commanding 
for me to delay my attack until I heard General Longstreet’s guns 
open on the right.” 
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He is here speaking of the morning of the 2d; and would Col. 
Venable have us believe that General Lee had not then made up 
his mind that Longstreet should open the attack, or communi- 
cated his intention to the latter? 

There is one thing very certain, and that is that either General 
Lee or General Longstreet was responsible for the remarkable 
delay that took place in making the attack. I choose to believe 
that it was not General Lee, for if any one knew the value of 
promptness and celerity in military movements he did. It is 
equally certain that the delay which occurred in making the 
attack lost us the victory. 

It was very natural that Longstreet’s corps should be selected 
to assume the initiative on the 2nd day at Gettysburg. Neither 
of his divisions had been at the recent battles at Chancellorsville 
and Fredericksburg, except McLaws’, and that division, with the 
exception of Barksdale’s brigade, had not been as heavily engage:l 
there as the other troops. Evwell’s corps had captured Winchester 
and cleared the valley on its advance into Pennsylvania, and two 
of its divisions, as well as two of Hill’s, had been heavily engaged 
on the first, 

Can it be that General Longstreet apprehended that if the 
advantage gained on the first day was promptly and vigorously 
prosecuted the chief glory of the battle would devolve on the two 
corps which had first encountered the enemy and brought him to 
bay, and hence desired to change the theatre of the battle that 
was inevitable? 

A careful study of the testimony of Meade and ‘his officers, con- 
tained in the 1st volume, 2nd series, of the Congressional Report 
on the Conduct of the War, will satisfy any one that the bulk of 
the Federal army that was up was massed on the right, confront- 
ing Ewell’s corps, all the forenoon of the 2nd, and that the Round 
Tops, the key to the position on the enemy’s left were unoccupied 
until Longstreet’s movement began at 4 P. M. The distance 
which Longstreet’s corps had to march from its camp of the night 
of the 30th, to reach the town of Gettysburg itself, could not 
have exceeded 15 miles, and it had the whole day of the Ist to 
make it, though it was somewhat delayed by Jobnson’s division 
of Ewell’s corps, which got the road first, by moving more 
promptly it is presumed. The Fifth corps of Meade’s army was 
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23 miles from Gettysburg at the close of the fight on the first day, 
and the Sixth corps was 36 miles away, yet the former reached 
the field on the morning of the 2nd, and the latter at 2 P. M. 

To show that a great opportunity to inflict a crushing defeat on 
Meade’s army was lost by the failure to make the attack in the 
morning, 1 bere reproduce what I said on that point in the discus- 
sion with General Longstreet which has been mentioned, as fol- 
lows: 


“That General Lee was correct in selectizg the enemy’s left for 
his attack, there can be no question, for that was the weakest and 
most assailable part of the enemy’s line. That the possession of 
Round Top by us would have rendered the position at Gettysburg 
untenable by the enemy, is proved by the testimony of Meade 
himself, contained in the same volume of Reports on the Conduct 
of the War from which 1 have already quoted, and to which I will 
refer hereafter by page alone, to prevent unnecessary repetition. 
On page 332, in describing the attack on Sickles, Meade says: ‘At 
the same time that they threw immense masses on Sickles’ corps, 
a heavy column was thrown upon the Round Top Mountain, which 
was the key-point of my whole position. If they had succeeded 
in occupying that, it would have prevented me from holding any 
of the ground which I subsequently held to the last.’ That Sickles 
did not occupy the position assaulted by General Longstreet 
until late in the afternoon, is proved by the testimony of Hancock 
and otbers. On page 406, Hancock says: ‘Every thing remained 
quiet, except artillery firing and engagements with pickets on our 
front, until about four o’clock that afternoon, when General Sick- 
les moved out to the front.’ After stating that he bad madea 
reconnvissance to ascertain whether an attack could be made on 
our left, Warren on page 377, says: ‘Soon afterwards I rode out 
with General Meade to examine the left of our line, where Gen. 
Sickles was. His troops could hardly be said to be in position.’ 
On page 332, Meade says he arrived on the ground where Sickles 
was, ‘a few minutes before 4 o’clock in the afternoon.’ That 
Round Top was unoccupied until after Longstreet’s attack began, 
is proved by the testimony of Warren, who says, on page 377: ‘I 
then went, by General Meade’s direction, to what is called Bald 
Top, and from that point 1 could see the enemy’s lines of battle. 
I sent word to General Meade that we would at once have to 
occupy that place very strongly. He sent as quickly as possible, 
a division of General Sykes’ corps; but before they arrived the 
enemy’s line of battle—I should think a mile and a half long— 
began to advance, and the battle became very heavy at once. The 
troops under General Sykes arrived barely in time to save Round 
Top Hill, and they had a very desperate fight to hold it.’ During 
all the forenoon the bulk of Meade’s troops which had arrived 
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were massed on the right (enemy’s), as Meade contemplated an 
attack from that flank—Hancock’s corps connected with Howard’s, 
and Sickles was on the left of Hancock, but he did not go into 
position until the afternoon. On page 405, Hancock says: ‘I 
was placed on the line connecting Cemetery Hill with Little 
Round Top Mountain, my line, however, not extending to Round 
Top, probably only about half way. General Sickles was directed 
to connect with my left and the Round Top Mountain, thus form- 
ing a continuous line from Cemetery Hill (which was held by Gen. 
Howard) to Round Top Mountain.’ 

“These arrangements were not made until the morning was con- 
siderably advanced. 

“On page 331, Meade after stating his purpose to make an attack 
from his right says: 

“¢ Major-General Slocum, however, reported that the characier 
of the ground in front was unfavorable to making an attack; and 
the Sixth corps having so long a distance to march, and leaving 
at nine o’clock at night, did not reach the scene until about two 
o'clock in the afternoon. Under these circumstances I abandoned 
my intention to make an attack from my right, and as soon as the 
Sixth corps arrived, I directed tie Fifth corps, then in reserve on 
the right, to move over and be in reserve on the left.’ 

“Tt was a division of the Fifth corps (General Sykes’) that rescued 
the Round Top from the grasp of our assaulting column. Does 
not this show how weak the left was in the morning, and how 
easy it would have then been for our troops on the right to have 
gotten possession of the key to the position? That General Lee’s 
plans were thwarted by the delay on the right, can any man doubt? 
On the occasion of the dedication of the Cemetery for the Fede- 
ral soldiers killed at Gettysburg, Edward Everett, in the presence 
of President Lincoln, some of his cabinet, many members of Con- 
gress and officers of the army, and an immense concours: of citi- 
zens, delivered an address, in which he thus graphically describes 
the effect of the delay that took place: 

“And here I cannot bat remark on the Providential inaction of 
the rebel army. Had the conflict been renewed by it at daylight 
on the 2nd of July, with the First and Eleventh corps exhausted 
by battle, the Third and Twelfth weary from their forced march, 
and the Second, Fifth, and Sixth not yet arrived, nothing but a 
miracle could have saved the army from a great disaster. Instead 
of this the day dawned, the sun rose, the cool hours of the morn- 
ing passed, and a considerable part of the afternoon wore away 
without the slightest aggressive movement on the part of the 
enemy. Thus time was given for half of our forces to arrive and 
take their places in the lines, while the rest of the army enjoyed 
a much needed half-day’s repose.’ 

“It is to be presumed that before preparing an address that was 
to assume a historical character, Mr. Everett had obtained accu- 
rate knowledge of all that transpired within the Federal lines 
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from the most authentic sources, and doubtless he presents a true 
picture of the actual condition of things.” 


It General Lee was responsible for the delay the effects of which 
were so graphically described by Mr. Everett, if, in fact, his mind 
was undecided and vascillating as to when, where, and how he 
should begin, then his conduct on that occasion was at war with 
his whole character and history. Who can believe it? I repeat 
here a remark I have made on another occasion when vindicating 
General Lee against a charge of want of decision and boldness in 
action: “There is another reason, which to me is a most potent 
one; and that is, because I know that the boldest man in his 
strategic movements and his tactics on the field of battle, in all 
the Army of Northern Virginia, Stonewall Jackson not excepted, 
was General Robert E. Lee.” I cannot believe, therefore, that he 
omitted to do anything necessary to carry out his avowed purpose 
of attacking the enemy at avery early hour on the morning of 
the 2nd, which every consideration so imperatively demanded, 
except to supersede General Longstreet with another commander 
of the First corps; and then the question arises: Where could one 
of sufficient rank have been fouud? 

General Longstreet, or his annalist, has copied from the “ Mili- 
tary Annals of Louisiana,” a book I never heard of before, an 
absurd story about General Hays’ having sent for me at the close 
of the fight on the lst and urged an immediate advance on the 
heights, in which it is said that, though I agreed with Hays, I 
refused to allow him to seize those heights, because orders had 
been received from General Lee through Ewell to advance no 
further than Gettysburg, if we succeeded in capturing that place. 
As I bave shown in my “ Review,” I received no erders whatever 
on that day from either General Ewell or General Lee until after 
the whole fighting was over, except the simple order on the march 
to move towards Gettysburg, the previous orders being to concen- 
trate at Cashtown. General Longstreet says, in this connection: 
“General Hays told me ten years after the battle that he ‘could 
have seized the heights without the loss of ten men.’” How mis- 
taken General Hays was in making such a remark will abund- 
antly appear from the facts I have already given in my “ Review,”’ 
and the statement of Bates in regard to the precautions taken by 
Steinwehr, whose division, of 4,000 men, occupied the heights 
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immediately confronting Hays, whose brigade was considerably 
less than 1,400 strong at the close of the fight. 

General Longstreet further says, after giving his evidence to 
prove that no order was given for an attack at sunrise: 


“Having thus disproved the assertions of Messrs. Pendleton 
and Early in regard to this rumored order for a sunrise attack, it 
appears that they are worthy of no further recognition; but it is 
difficult to pass beyond without noting the manner in which, by 
their ignorance, they marred the plans of their chief on the field 
of battle.” 


After referring to the removal of some seven pieces of artillery 
from one part of the field to another, as the manner in which 
General Pendleton, by his “ignorance,” “marred the plans” of 
General Lee, General Longstreet is made to say: “General Early 
broke up General Lee’s line of battle on the 2d of July, by detach- 
ing part of his division on some uncalled-for service, in violation 
of General Lee’s orders, and thus prevented the co-operative attack 
of Ewell ordered by General Lee.” 

This statement must have been compiled by Gen. Longstreet’s 
annalist from the copy of his assault on me which was furnished, 
for General Longstreet himself would hardly have reiterated it 
after I had so effectually exploded it in our controversy. My offi- 
cial report, as well as the very full statement contained in my 
“Review,” show that two of my brigades were placed, on the after- 
noon of the Ist, before General Lee came to our part of the line, 
on the York road, to guard against a flank movement appre- 
hended in that direction. They never were in the line on the 2nd 
at all, but Gordon’s brigade was sent for on the 2nd, Stuart’s cay- 
alry having arrived, and got back just as Hays’ and Hoke’s bri- 
gades were moving to the assault of Cemetery Hill. The repeti- 
tion of this statement is simply ridiculous, and shows how hard 
General Longstreet and his apologists are pressed. General Long- 
street has not disproved the assertion made by General Pendleton 
that an order was given for the attack at sunrise. That assertion 
made by General Pendleton, and not by myself, was contained in 
an address delivered by him one year after mine had been deliv- 
ered. General Longstreet bas merely shown that four of General 
Lee’s staff officers knew of no such order, but neither did they 
know what order was given, nor when any order was given for 
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the attack. He omits to give a very significant part of General 
Long’s letter, which tends to show that some order must have 
been given for an attack early on the morning of the 2nd. The 
question, therefore, rests on an issue of veracity between General 
Longstreet and General Pendleton. The latter was General Lee’s 
chief of artillery, who had very important duties to perform in 
regard to posting the artillery for the impending battle, and it was 
very natural that General Lee should communicate to him the 
time when the battle was to open, and what orders had been given 
in regard thereto. It was not necessary to communicate the same 
facts to the staff-officers, whose statements are given. General 
Pendleton professes to have obtained the information as to the 
order from General Lee himself, and I am disposed to side with 
him on the question of veracity, just as 1 am disposed to side with 
Colonel Taylor on the direct issue of veracity raised by General 
Longstreet with him in regard to the order for the use of Hood’s 
and McLaws’ divisions in the attack made on the 3d. 

General Lee’s statement of his orders in regard to this latter 
attack would imply that the orders originally given in regard to 
it were to make it with Longstreet’s whole corps, and is therefore 
corroborative of Colonel Taylor’s statement. 

It is to be observed here that General Longstreet has heretofore 
denied the authenticity of General Lee’s detailed report, first pub- 
lished in the Historical Magazine, New York, then in the Southern 
Magazine, Baltimore, and lastly among the Southern Historical 
Society Papers from another copy, which confirms the genuineness 
of the first. The article now given under the sanction of his 
name quotes partly from the preliminary report given in the 
Appendix to Bates’ History of the Battle of Gettysburg and 
partly from the detailed report; but it appears that he thinks the 
latter was written in a different spirit from that in which the 
preliminary report was written, and being a “somewhat critical 
account of that battle,” from it his “critics get all their points 
against him.” In speaking of “ Ewell’s inaction,” he says: 

“Having failed to move at 4 o’clock, while the enemy was in 
his front, it was still more surprising that he did not advance at 
5 o’clock with vigor and promptness, when the trenches in front 
of him were vacated, or rather held by one single brigade, as 


General Meade’s testimony before the Committee on the Conduct 
of the War states.” 
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By this statement General Longstreet or his vicarious cronicler 
has endeavored to show that while the fighting was progressing 
on the enemy’s left, our right, Ewell’s corps, was confronted by only 
one brigade. This attempt to pervert Meade’s testimony shows 
how little credit any of the statements or arguments contained in 


the article are entitled to. 
Here is what Meade says in his testimony, page 333: 


“During these operations upon the left flank, a divison and two 
brigades of the Twelfth corps, which held the right flank, were 
ordered over for the purpose reinforcing the left. Only one bri- 
gade, however, arrived in time to take any part in the action, the 
enemy having been repulsed before the rest of the force came up. 
The absence of this large proportion of the Twelfth corps caused 
my extreme right flank to be held by one single brigade of the 
Twelfth corps, commanded by General Greene. The enemy per- 
ceiving this, made a vigorous attack upon General Greene, but 
were keld at bay by him for some time, until he was reinforced by 
portions of the First and Eleventh corps; which were adjacent to 
him, when he succeeded in repulsing them.” 

In his official report, Bates’ Battle of Gettysburg, page 240, 
Meade says: 

“An assault was, however, made about eight P. M. on the Elev- 
enth corps, from the left of the town, which was repelled by the 
assistance of troops from the Second and First corps. During the 
heavy assault upon our extreme left, portions of the Twelfth 
corps were sent as reinforcements. During their absence the 
line on the extreme right was held by a very much reduced force. 
This was taken advantage of by the enemy, who, during the 
absence of Gracy’s division of the Twelfth corps, advanced and 
occupied part of the line.”* 

It was then on the extreme right from which troops were taken, 
80 as to leave only one brigade there. This was at Culp’s Hill and 
on the right of it (the enemy’s), where the sides of the hill were 
wooded and exceedingly rugged. This part of the line confronted 
Jobhnson’s division, while Cemetery Hill itself was held by the 
First and Eleventh corps, which Butterfield sbows in_ his testi- 
mony numbered more than 10,000 men on the 4th of July, after 
all the fighting on the 2nd and 3rd. In addition, the Second 





*It will be seen by this statement of General Meade’s, the witness adduced by General 
Longstreet to show that all the troops from Ewell’s front except one brigade had been 
allowed, by “Ewell’s inaction,” to be thrown against him, that only one brigade from that 
point arrived in time to take part in the action on the enemy’s left, Meade adding: “The 
enemy having been repulsed before the rest of the force came up.” 
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corps, Hancock’s, was on the left of the Eleventh corps, connect. 
ing with it. That corps bad three divisions, only one of which 
was sent to the enemy’s left during Longstreet’s attack. The 
attack mentioned by Meade as having been made on the Eleventh 
corps, when troops from the Second and First corps came to its 
assistance, was the attack made by my two brigades described in 
my “Review.” 

That attack began sooner than Meade states. It began about 
sunset (see Bates), and my brigades were compelled to retire 
probably about or a little after 8 P. M. It will be seen that there 
is a very gross perversion, in the article of Meade’s testimony, 
Instead of there being only one brigade to hold the trenches in front 
of Ewell, there was a force fully equal to the entire strength of Ewell’s 
corps at that time, with two divisions of Hancock’s corps in easy 
supporting distance. This attempt of General Longstreet or his 
apologist to misrepres2nt the facts for the purpose of casting cen- 
sure on General Ewell, is wholly unjustified by any criticisms of 
the latter on him, and demonstrates how utterly unreliable the 
whole article is for historical purposes.* 





*The following is another instance of a perversion of the testimony by General Longstreet 
or his compiler. In referring to Colonel Taylor’s account of the delay in the attack from 
our right on the 2d, the article proceeds: 


“He (Colonel Taylor) says: ‘General Longstreet’s dispositions were not completed as early 
as was expected; [it appears that he was delayed _by apprehensions that his troops would be 
taken in reverse as they advanced]. General Ewell, who had orders to co-operate with 
General Longstreet, and who was, of course, not aware of any impediment to the main 
attack, having reinforced General Johnson during the night of the 2d, ordered him forward 
early the next morning. In obedience to these instructions, General Johnson became 
pony Fo (a before General Ewell could be informed of the halt that had been called on 
our right. 

“Let us look at the facts of this. Instead of ‘making this attack at daylight,’ General 
Ewell says: ‘Just before the time fixed for General Johnson’s advance the enemy attacked 
him to regain the works captured by Stuart the evening before.’” 


This is all that is given of Ewell’s statement, and then follows an extract from Meade’s 
testimony. The part of Colonel Taylor’s statement, put in brackets above, was omitted in 
the article. Here is Ewell’s whole statement as contained in his report: 


“T was ordered to renew my attack at daylight Friday morning, and as Johnson’s position 
was the only one affording hopes of doing this to advantage, he was reinforced by Smith’s 
brigade of Early’s division, and Daniel’s and Rodes’ (old) brigades of Rodes’ division. 

“Half an hour after Johnson attacked (on Friday morning), and when too late to recall 
him, I received notice that General Longstreet would not attack until 10 o’clock; but, as it 
turned out, his attack was delayed till after 2 o’clock. Just before the time fixed for John- 
son’s advance the enemy attacked him to regain the works captured by Stuart the evening 
before. They were repulsed with very ef loss, and he attacked in turn, pushing the 
enemy almost to the top of the mountain, when the precipitous nature of the hill and an 
abattis of logs and stones, with a very heavy work on the crest of the hill, stopped his 
further advance. In Johnson’s attack the enemy abandoned a portion of their works in dis- 
order, and as they ran across an open space to another work, were exposed to the fire of 
Daniel’s brigade at sixty or seventy yards. Our men were at this time under no fire of con- 
sequence, their aim was accurate, and Generol Daniel thinks that he killed there, in half an 
hour, more than in all the rest of the fighting. 

“ Repeated reports from the cavalry on our left that the enemy was moving heavy columns 
of infantry to turn General Johnson’s left, at last caused him, about 1 P. M., to evacuate the 
works already gained. These reports reached me, also, and I sent Captain Brown, of my 
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The statement by General Alexander, who was only a colonel 
of artillery at Gettysburg, that the responsibility of ordering 
Pickett when to begin the charge on the third day was devolved 
on him, with permission even to abstain from giving the order or 
“advise,” as it is called, while General Longstreet himself shrank 
from the responsibility properly attached to him, has excited pro- 
found astonishment. That statement is now confirmed by Gen. 
Longstreet’s own version of the matter, and it becomes abund- 
antly apparent that the orders and plans of General Lee did not 
receive from him that hearty support which was absolutely neces- 
sary to success. 

I desire to say in conclusion, that I do not wish to be under- 
stood as in any manner reflecting upon the conduct of that superb 
body of men who constituted the First corps of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. Their part on this occasion, so far as devol- 
ved on them, was performed in a manner becoming soldiers bat- 
tling for the righteous cause in which they were enlisted. 

I must add that I have never at any time entertained the feel- 
ing that would exalt the soldiers from one state at the expense of 
those from another. It was my fortune to command at some time 
or other during the war soldiers from every Confederate state, inclu- 
ding Kentucky and Missouri, except the state of Texes, and I also 
commanded the Maryland troops. I could cite instances in which 
the troops who fought under me from each of those states, respec- 
tively, performed the most brilliant and daring feats. As the sol- 
diers from North Carolina, especially, have taken exception to 
the remarks and statements of others, I will take occasion to say, 
that every infantry organization from that state belonging to the 
Army of Northern Virginia, prior to my departure from it on my 
Valley campaign, had at some time been under my command, and 
there was but a very brief interval when I did not have North 
Carolina soldiers under me. 1 can say in all sincerity, that there 





staff, with a party of cavalry to the left, to investigate them, who found them to be without 
foundation; and General Johnson finally took up a position about three hundred yards in 
rear of the works he had abandoned, which he held under a sharp fire of artillery and 
exposed to the enemy’s sharpshooters until dark.” 

Meade’s testimony is not at all inconsistent with this statement of facts; but by wresting 
our short statement of Ewell’s from.the context and adding Meade’s, the false impression is 
sought to be made that Johnson did not attack at all. General Longstreet complains of 
“Ewell’s inaction” on the 2d. What must be thought of his inaction from daylight to 2 P. 
M. on the 3d? 
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— 


were no better troops ‘rom any state in all that grand army than 
the North Carolina soldiers, and of all that bright galaxy of 
heroes who yielded their lives for their country’s cause while sery- 
ing with that army, the names of Anderson, Branch, Pender, 
Daniel, Ramseur, and Gordon of the cavalry, will stand among the 


foremost. 

There was enough glory won by the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia for each state to have its full share and be content with it, 
and there is no occasion to wrangle over the distribution of the 


honors. 
J. A. Earny. 
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The Peace Commission—Hon. R. M. T. Hunter’s reply to President 
Davis’ letter. 


[We deeply regret that there should be serious differences of opinion among 
distinguished leaders in our great struggle for Southern independence, and sin- 
cerely deprecate any personal feeling which may creep into the discussion of 
these differences; but, on the whole, it is, perhaps, better that these things 
should be ventilated by living actors than left to the uncertainties of future 
discussion. We have published, therefore, Mr. Hunter’s first paper on the 
Peace Commission and Mr. Davis’ letter in reply, and we now publish, with- 
out note or comment of our own, Mr. Hunter’s rejoinder. ] 


To Rev. J. Witt1aM Jongs, D. D., 
Secretary Southern Historical Society : 


Dear Sir: In your last issue I observe a letter from the Hon. 
Jefferson Davis, from which it appears that he takes offence at my 
letter to the Philadelphia Times, giving an account of the confer- 
ence at Hampton Roads between Messrs. Lincoln and Seward and 
the Confederate Commissioners. No offence was intended and no 
good cause of offence was given by that account when fairly con- 
strued, in my opinion. The chief point of offence seems to have 
been that I said, “Even President Davis and his friends began to 
feel that it was expedient that the Confederate Government should 
show some desire for peace upon fair terms.” Whether it was 
offensive because it imputed their sudden wish to the effect of 
Mr. Blair’s mission, or because it implied that it had not always 
existed, I cannot clearly discover from the letter. Surely it was 
no disgrace to any man to think a little more seriously of peace 
after Mr. Blair’s representations of the dangers of a further continu- 
ance of the war than before. I was told by a senator who had con- 
versed with Mr. Blair, (I never conversed with him upon this sub- 
ject,) that be affirmed our chances for success in the war to be utterly 
hopeless, as he said that the Federals would man their armies from 
abroad and pay them with our confiscated property. Was there 
nothing in all this to make a Confederate a little more thoughtful 
of the future? An entire brigade composed almost wholly of 
foreigners had been slaughtered on Marye’s Hill at the battle of 
Fredericksburg; and it was well known that acts of confiscation 
had actually passed the Federal Congress. Under the circumstan- 
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ces in which we were then placed, could it be imputed as an offence 
in any one at the head of our Government that he thought the 
necessity for peace a littlé more urgent than he had ever done 
before? He seems, too, to have taken umbrage at my describing 
this desire of peace as new. He says: “ When Mr. Hunter penned 
these statements he must have known that the inaugural address 
of President Davis under the Provisional Government, delivered 
four years prior to the period of which he wrote, expressed a 
strong desire for peace; that a few days after his inauguration he 
appointed commissioners to go to Washington with full authority 
to negotiate for a peaceful and equitable settlement between the 
two governments; that in many, if not in all of his messages to 
Congress, there was shown the same desire to terminate the war 
by any settlement that would be fair and honorable to both par- 
ties; that hoping something from the relation of personal friend- 
ship formerly existing between President Lincoln and Vice-Presi- 
dent Stephens, the latter was sent to seek an interview with Mr. 
Lincoln, in which, beginning with the subject of suffering prison- 
ers, it was expected that other questions might be reached in the 
interests of peace.” Upon declamations of vague generalities in 
inaugural addresses and messages to Congress I set little account. 
But did President Davis ever intimate the terms upon which he 
would accept peace? Did he ever originate any negotiation or 
make any overture for peace upon any terms on which it could 
probably be obtained? I never doubted but that he would accept 
peace if our independence were acknowled. But did he ever offer 
peace on any conditions short of this? At the beginning I 
believe he did offer to make peace if our independence were 
acknowledged and the public property fairly divided. This was 
fair enough, it is true; but did any one, even President Davis, sup- 
pose that such terms would be accepted at that time? As to Vice- 
President Stephens’ mission being an offer for settlement and peace 
on fair terms, I can only say he did not think so. In the 2nd vol. of 
his History of the War, p. 506, speaking of this mission, he says, “as 
undertaken,” “it was not the one proposed by me, nor was it as 
undertaken in any sense an attempt to offer terms of negotiation for 
peace.” 

It seems he also objected to my stating that the insertion in 
our instructions that “we should treat on the basis of two coun- 
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tries,” (an order which it was rumored that Mr. Benjamin had in 
vain endeavored to have stricken out,) gave great offence, and a 
correspondence with that gentleman is introduced to show that he 
did not ask to have these words stricken out, but had only failed 
to introduce them in a draft of instructions drawn by himself, and 
that he agreed to “your insertion of them as a means of protect- 
ing your character and honor.” 

I did not assert this as a fact in regard to Mr. Benjamin, but 
merely related it as a “rumor,” which, if true, proved a difference 
of opinion between that gentleman and Mr. Davis on that subject. 

I did not deal with those words critically. I did not pronounce 
them as right or wrong, but treated them historically, and said 
they made difficulties in securing an interview. Mr. Davis denies 
that they did so; but I doubt not but that my colleagues, Messrs. 
Stephens and Campbell, will confirm my statements. 

Mr. Davis asserts that we were instructed to confer at Washing- 
ton. Whether he means that we had no right to confer anywhere 
else [ know not. If he considered the place as a matter of import- 
ance he should have been more specific, and doubtless he would 
have been obeyed. But we all supposed that the main object of 
the commission was the conference, and that the place was a matter 
of little or no importance. Taking the instructions and the cir- 
cumstances under which they were issued together, no one, I think, 
would have concluded differently. 

None, I think, would have inferred from that conversation that 
the place was a matter of importance, as the main design of the 
conference was not to treat of peace, but to uscertain the disposi- 
tion of the enemy. I thought any limitation of the range of dis- 
cussion was unwise and inexpedient, but I did not say so in the 
communication which seems to have given offence. Thus it seems 
to have been viewel by the other party as an improper limita- 
tion on the field of discussion, although I did not anticipate the 
objection I confess; I suppose from Mr. Benjamin’s correspondence 
that he did also. I considered the objection when made as idle and 
frivolous. In a matter concerning so deeply the happiness and 
welfare of a great people, I regarded such small points as absurd 
and frivolous. 

At the time when this debate occurred I considered the intro- 
duction unfortunate, but if intended as a restriction upon making 
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a treaty of peace on the condition of reunion I should have con- 
sidered them as right at that time. I knew when we started on 
that mission that the Confederacy was very low in point of 
resources; but the extent of our destitution I did not understand, 
until on our way to City Point Judge Campbell gave me the sub- 
stance of his recent letter to Mr. Breckenridge on that subject, 
stating our utter destitution. I never supposed that we were 
authorized to treat for peace when sent on that mission; and if we 
had been, none of the Confederate commissioners, in my opinion, 
would at that time have accepted peace on the condition of re- 
union. I certainly would not, nor if it had been offered on such 
conditions would it have been accepted then either by the Presi- 
dent or the Confederate senate. Such at least was and is my 


opinion. 

During our absence on this trip, Fort Fisher, the last of our 
forts, where blockade runners with their supplies could be received, 
was taken by the enemy. To the world without we were hermeti- 
cally sealed by the blockade; and within the Confederacy, the letter 
of Judge Campbell, assistant secretary of war, represented our 
supplies of clothes, food, and arms as nearly, if not entirely ex- 


hausted. 

But at Old Point Mr. Lincoln had declared he would not treat 
with us with arms in our hands; a cruel and unwise declaration, 
for what is that but a demand fora surrender at discretion. How 
can a beligerent lay down his arms before treating without sub- 
mitting himself to the mercy of his adversary? Under the influ- 
ence of this feeling, in which we nearly all concurred, I did declare 
in a speech at the African church, that my feelings were outraged 
by such a declaration, and urge’ a continued resistance sooner 
than submit to sucb terms, or if we should be forced to yield, to 
make that submission as dear to the enemy as possible. Buta 
considerate friend of mine who heard me told me that he bad never 
listened to me with so little pleasure, and thought me wrong all the 
while. “Knowing as I did,” he said, “that our means of resistance 
were nearly all gone, and that our defeat was inevitable, I ought 
not to have endeavored to inflame the minds of the people and make 
any possible accomodation short of absolute submission impossible.” 
I defended myself at the time, but have often thought since that 
under the circumstances I ought not to have made the speech. I 
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did not utterly neglect my duty to the people, but endeavored to 
soften their fall as much as possible. 

Shortly after my return to Richmond, in an interview I had 
with the President in his own house, not at my instance, but at 
his invitation, I urged that if he thought as I did, that all chance of 
our success was gone and further resistance hopeless, it became 
him to consider whether some accomodation with the enemy 
might not be obtained which would be better than the terms that 
would be allowed us after a surrender at discretion. I urged it 
upon him that he owed it to his own reputation and character as 
well as to a gallant people to leave some evidence of his having 
endeavored to mitigate their sufferings and secure them some 
relief when further resistance had become hopeless. 

[ told him, further, that I knew the difficulties in the way of his 
making the first propositions for treating to the Senate; that many 
would treat it as a confession of despair, and this might only impel 
the enemy to greater exertions; but thai I thought I could promise 
that the Senate would pass resolutions requesting him to negotiate 
for peace and ascertain the terms that could be had, if he would 
allow me to assure them that he could carry them out and do 
his utmost to settle the matter on the best terms possible. I 
assured him that I thought there would be no difficulty in obtain- 
ing these resolutions, by which the Senate would have assumed 
the responsibility and take it from his shoulders. I said that, 
if necessary, I would introduce the resolutions myself, and we 
could draw them together. 

There was a senator of high character and of many noble 
qualities sick at a neighboring house. He had so much influence 
in the Confederacy that, if he had been for peace, the movement 


would have been irresistible in the Congress if backed by the Gov- 


ernment. Upon the proposition of one of us—I forget which— 
we went to see him and discussed the matter. Unfortunately, as 
I thought then, and still think, he did not concur with me. When 
questioned during these interviews of my own opinion as to the 
chances of peace, I replied that I could not say, whilst remember- 
ing Mr. Lincoln’s declaration that he would not treat whilst we 
retained arms in our hands, but said that the interests for peace 
were so great that I doubted if he would be allowed to retain that 
extreme ground; but at any rate, if we made just efforts for peace 
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and failed through the cruelty or vengeance of our enemy, the fact 
of our having made the attempt would relieve our Government, and 
particularly the President, from much responsibility that would 
otherwise attach tous. (Mr. Lincoln came to Richmond just before 
his death, and spoke of propositions of peace in a conversation 
with Judge Campbell, which indicated that we might, perhaps, 
have maintained our autonomy in the states, which would have 
been vastly better than what did occur after the surrender.) After 
we separated I scarcely expected to hear more from this conver- 
sation; but soon, perhaps the next day after, I heard it was 
bruited all over Richmond that I bad been thoroughly conquered, 
had submitted, and was disposed to make peace on any terms, with 
many other disparaging remarks. Amongst others, the President's 
aids were said to be freely discussing these matters. How did 
they get hold of them? It is true there was no positive pledge of 
secresy in these conversations, but, from their nature and the cir- 
cumstances discussed, their confidential character was to have 
been implied, and ought to have been respected. 

The main reasons which led me to think that the President 
ought to move in this matter were found in the condition of our 
resources, which could not be revealed to the world without doing 
much mischief. Indeed, it was impossible to do it: so that I was 
taken at a great disadvantage. How the character of the conver- 
sation got out I never did know, but always had my suspicions. 

It was not very long after this before General Lee came to my 
room one night to talk upon this subject of peace. It was the 
last time I ever saw him, and our conversation ran nearly through 
the night. He said if I thought there was a chance for any peace 
which would secure better terms than were likely to be given after 
a surrender at discretion, he thought it my duty to make the effort. 
I related to him my former effort and its result. I told him it would 
do no sort of good, for any effort 1 might make would be misrep- 
resented and laid before the public as soon as it was made, witha 
view to injure my influence, in which it would probably be suc- 
cesstul. I told him I would engage in no confidential work with 
Mr. Davis unless the former affair were satisfactorily explained. 
For, although I did not know that Mr. Davis had revealed the 
former conversation, yet the circumstances under which it was 
reported and the use made of it were suspicious. He again 
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repeated his remark that, in his opinion, it was my duty to offer 
such resolutions in the Senate. He said if he were to recommend 
peace negotiations publicly it would be almost equivalent to surren- 
der. I told him I was aware of this, but, if he thought the chance 
for success desperate, I thought he ought to say so to the President. 
To this he made no reply. In the whole of this conversation he 
never said to me he thought the chances were over; but the tone 
and tenor of his remarks made that impression on my mind. He 
spoke of a recent affair in which the Confederates had repelled 
very gallantly an attempt of the Federals to break his line. The 
next day, as he rode along the lines, one of the soldiers would 
thrust forth his bare foot and say, “General, I have no shoes.” 
Another would declare, as he passed, “I am hungry; I haven’t 
enough to eat.” These and other circumstances betraying the 
utmost destitution he repeated with a melancholy air and tone 
which I shall never forget. 

Gen. Breckenridge came to me not long after this and repeated 
Lee’s advice in so nearly the same words that I begun almost to 
suspect them of concert of action. I related to him the first trans- 
action, as I had done to General Lee, and told him I saw no hope 
for peace unless the President would pledge himself to co-operate, 
which I hardly thought he would do. In this I may have been 
guilty of forgetting some high-sounding asseverations for peace in 
his first inaugural after the establishment of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, but I hardly think that my recent experience with him 
would have justified me in considering him as a firm and long- 
proclaimed advocate for peace. 

But how came it that we were in the terrible state of destitu- 
tion described by Judge Campbell in his letter to General Breck- 
enridge, dated March 5th, 1865. “At present,” he says, “these 
embarrassments have become so much accumulated that the late 
Commissary-General pronounces the problem of the subsistence 
of the army of Northern Virginia, in its present position, unsolv- 
able; and the present Commissary-General requires the fulfilment 
of conditions, though not unreasonable, nearly impossible. The 
remarks upon the subject of subsistence are applicable to the 
forage, fuel, and clothing requisite for the army service, and in 
regard to the supply of animals for cavalry and artillery. The 
transportation by railroad south of this city (Richmond) is now 
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limited to the Danville road. The present capacity of that road 
is insufficient to bring supplies adequate to the support of the 
army of Northern Virginia, and the continuance of that road at 
even its existing condition cannot be relied on. It can render no 
assistance in facilitating the movement of troops. * * * The 
Chief of Ordnance reports that he has a supply of 25,000 arms, 
He has been dependent on a foreign market for one-half of the 
arms used. This source is nearly cut off.” It was quite cut off a 
few days after by the fall of Fort Fisher, the only port through 
which we could introduce supplies from abroad. 

How came the country to be so bare of the supplies necessary 
for the efficient prosecution of the war. When we seceded the 
country had gathered in a large crop of cotton—between four and 
five millions of bales. That amount of cotton, in my opinion, 
would have exchanged for food, clothing, arms, medical stores, 
and all the necessary supplies in abundance for the war—enough, 
probably, to have enabled General Lee, with the troops which he 
handled with such consummate ability, to have conquered a peace 
upon fair terms. But those who believed “that cotton was king” 
had an extravagant notion of its value and a queer theory as to 
its use. They believed that the Government ought to acquire it, 
and sell it to supply its wants. An impracticable view, in my 
opinion. Government makes a poor trader, in peace or in war, 
and could not have commanded the means to utilize such a crop. 
But the people and the Government were in favor of prohibiting 
private individuals from using the article by selling it where it 
would bring the most, and exercised a strict surveillance over the 
subject. On the contrary, the only mode of effecting the exchange 
spoken of above was through private individuais, and if this had 
been allowed and encouraged early in the war, as ought to have 
been done, that exchange might have been made—if not wholly, 
to a great extent—and the horrors of the war much abated. 

Whilst this state of things continued, those abroad who had 
accumulated cotton profited by the blockade, and had no interest 
to raise it. The time when the wants of the cotton market would 
make both Yankees and English count upon raising the blockade 
never came, and the cotton remained on hand, for the most part 
with but little benefit to any one—reminding me of an old woman 
I once heard of, who, coming into possession of some money unex- 
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pectedly by the death of a relation, was applied to by a nephew for 
the loan of it. No, indeed, she said; she would lock it in her 
trunk and live upon the interest. Upon a par with this was the 
Confederate policy as to cotton, which, I believe, might have saved 
the cause if it had been properly used. But early in the war the 
Government would not have allowed iis use, as I would have pro- 
posed, if privileged to decide upon the matter, while the Govern- 
ment was very far from acting on any such policy ; for Mr. Ruffin, 
who bad much to do with the Commissary Department, assures 
me that after all access to foreign markets had been closed, and 
the only avenue of approach for supplies to the Confederacy was 
through Federal territory, the Commissary Department was pre- 
vented by the Government from exchanging cotton with the 
Federals for commissary stores. The fear of hostile criticism at 
home on the part of our Government was intense, I believe; but, 
that it could prevent the necessary action in such a case as this 
surprised me very much, I confess. If I did not know it 
before, I was destined to learn how necessary it was to have a 
great man at the head of a government, to serve a people in spite 
of themselves. The capacity to brave public opinion in the dis- 
charge of duty is rare, I know. I have no right to blame any 
man for wanting it, nor do I; for all men are as God and them- 
selves have made them, and for that they are in no manner 
responsible to me. But when Mr. Davis knew the state of desti- 
tution into which we had fallen, if he had possessed this abiding 
love of peace since the adoption of the permanent government, is 
it not strange that he would do nothing to secure it by accommo- 
dation, except what was done in the abortive effort at Old Point? 
Did I give any just cause of offence in pressing on him a different 
view of his duties? And yet I seem to have done it, judging by 
his conduct towards me since. 

General Wigfall, that erratic child of genius and misfortune, 
used sometimes to say that he almost thought at times that Mr. 
Barnwell and myself would be nearly as responsible for the failure 
which was coming on the country through the maladministration 
of Mr, Davis as he himself, for we sustained him in all that he did. 
It was true that we supported him to the best of our ability, for, 
placed at the bead of the Government, we believed that it was of 
vital importance to uphold him. It seems from his conduct towards 
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me since my return from the conference at Old Point that he has 
felt no obligaticn for my course. “Drawing (says he) perhaps, 
as men frequently do, upon his own consciousness, he does injus- 
tice to the heroic mothers of the land in representing them as 
flinching from the prospect of having their boys of sixteen or 
under exposed to the horrors and hardship of military service.” 
I confess to feeling reluctance to seeing such boys exposed to the 
hardships and sufferings of war, and Mr. Davis much mistakes a 
mother’s heart if he supposes she could bebold her boy of sixteen 
or under exposed to the hardships of war under such circum- 
stances with indifference. Had the policy been long pursued of 
sending these boys to the war without clothes to cover them, 
without sufficient food to sustain them, without even the arms 
necessary to make their puny strength as efficient as it might be, 
and altogether in a condition in which they could neitherinjure their 
enemies nor help their friends, but must inevitably have been con- 
signed to useless and unnecessary death, he would have heard from 
those mothersin astyle very different from what heseems to suppose. 
When these involuntary Curtii had been devoted to the infernal 
gods and the massacre of the innocents had been accomplished, 
the parents of those children would not have characterized his 
policy as either valiant or patriotic, but would have spoken of it 
in terms very far from complimentary. It would have been said 
that, if the country required the sacrifice of a military victim, the 
President himself, by age and station, would have played the part of 
Curtius far better and should have himself become the victim, and yet 
in no history of his flight from Richmond to the woods in Georgia 
where he was captured have I seen it stated that his head was 
once turned towards the enemy with that purpose. Nor do I 
blame him. Voluntary self-sacrifice is neither called for nor proper 
in any case. It would then have been nearly as insensate as the 
wanton sacrifice of the children under circumstances when they 
could do no service, but must have perished either from starva- 
tion or in battle. The character for vaior which is won by 
exposing others to unprofitable and unnecessary suffering with 
insensibility and indifference is not worth much, and yet how 
often is it sought in that very way. “The destruction of the 
youth of a country,” said a celebrated writer and statesman of an- 
tiquity, “is like robbing the year of its spring.” Rob the year of 
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its spring, and we may no more expect either seed-time or har- 
vest; but the country must become utterly waste and desolate, a 
fit subject for such melancholy speculations as travellers some 
times make over a land wasted and depopulated by the ravages of 
war. But I will pursue this subject no further. 

There is yet another fling made at me which I ought, perhaps, 
tonotice. Hesays that my opposition to theconscribing of negroes 
was a chief obstacle to the passage of a bill for it. That my oppo- 
sition to this bill was some obstacle to its passage I had supposed, 
but that it was a chief obstacle, I had not imagined. I say this 
not to avoid the responsibility of opposition to that ill-starred 
measure. I wish I could have defeated it altogether, for I regard its 
approach to a passage as a stain upon Confederate history. It af- 
forded, I believe, plausible ground against them for the accusation 
of falsehood in professing to secede from the United States 
Government, in part, and mainly on the plea that it was, 
by reason of their fear that the party in power would 
emancipate the negroes in defiance of the constitution and in 
violation of their pledge, which, as we believed, was implied in 
their adoption of that instrument, by which they bound themselves 
to protect the institution. And now it would be said we had 
done the very thing which we professed to fear from them, and 
without any more constitutional right than they would have had, 
if they had done the same thirg. I never believed that our cause 
had the least chance of success under the Government which pro- 
posed the absurd and mischevous law which so nearly passed the 
Senate. It was viewed, I think, by nearly all considerate people as 
a confession of despair by the Government, and I think they no 
longer had the least confidence in it. The effect of its passage, I 
believed, would be to drive the negro from us into the embraces 
of the Federals, from a place where he was doing us much good 
as a laborer, to another in which he would render the enemy some 
service as a soldier. Had that bill remained long on the statute 
book we should have had, I think, the same dispute as to negro 
suffrage which we have lately witnessed, with this difference: the 
actual dispute was between the conqueror and the conquered, in 
that which probably would have been produced the character would 
have been intercenine, and as between neighbors and friends, far 
more violent and bitter than between enemies; but it was an im- 
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practicable measure, and incapable of execution from the beginning. 
Judge Campbell, in the same letter to General Breckenridge from 
which I have been quoting, says: “I do not regard the slave popu- 
lation as a source from which an addition to the army can be suc- 
cessfully derived. If the use of slaves had been resorted to in the 
beginning of the war for service in the engineer corps, and as 
teamsters and laborers, it might have been judicious. Their 
employment since 1862 has been difficult, and latterly almost im- 
practicable. The attempt to collect 20,000 has been obstructed and 
nearly abortive. The enemy have raised almost as many from the 
fugitives occasioned by the draft as ourselves from its execution. 
General Holmus reports 1,500 fugitives in one week from North 
Carolina. Colonel Blount reported a desertion of 1,210 last sum- 
mer in Mobile; and Governor Clarke of Mississippi entreats the 
suspension of a call for them in that state. As a practicable meas- 
ure I cannot see how a slave force can be co!lected, armed, and 
equipped at the present time.” I find in an abstract of some 
remarks I made on this bill in March, 1865, reported in the Exami- 
ner, that I said: “The commandant of conscripts, with authority 
to impress twenty thousand slaves between last September and 
the present time, (March 7, 1865,) had been able to get but 4,000, 
and of these 3,500 had been obtained from Virginia and North 
Carolina, and five hundred from Alabama.” 

To the passage of such a bill as this Mr. Davis says “my oppo- 
sition was a chief obstacle.” That I did oppose it I neither deny 
nor repent. Indeed, I have been in the habit of considering the 
introduction of this bill in the Senate as a virtual termination of 
the war, though, doubtless, not so designed. But from that period 
I think the Government lost the confidence of the country, and 
all hope of success was over; for we then virtually adopted the 
policy which we professed to fear from our adversaries, and dis- 
credited our country for sincerity and truthful dealing. But it was 
introduced without much previous notice, and I hold the Govern- 
ment, not the country, responsible for its adoption. As a military 
measure it fell still-born from the Government, and did not last long 
enough to produce the full measure of its probable mischiefs. 

“A true-hearted Confederate,” says Mr. Davis, “it might have 
been thought reasonably, instead of seeking to put the President 
in the attitude of renewing efforts for conference after previous 
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rejections, without any intervening overtures from the other indi- 
cating a more conciliatory spirit, would rather have made promi- 


nent the fact that it was the assurance of one coming directly 
from President Lincoln which led to the appointment at that time 
of the Commission.” 

If I ever knew of that assurance through Mr. Blair | had for- 
gotten it when I wrote the article for the Philadelphia Times, and 
it seems I was not so far wrong when I said Mr. Davis’ desire for 
peace, great as it was, began about the time of Mr. Blair’s visit to 
Richmond. I was not so far wrong, because Mr. Davis himself 
says that the mission was sent because of a message from Mr. Lin- 
coln through Mr. Blair, and he thinks no true-hearted Confederate 
would have represented the mission as proceeding from any other 
cause until the demands of etiquette had been complied with as in 
this case. Such, at least, [ understand to be his ground of offence. 
Now, I leave it to any impartial person to say if I did not suppose 
a far more creditable cause of action when I referred to the terri- 
ble condition of the country as creating in his mind a desire for 
peace than he did for himself in assigning this “red-tape” reason 
for his action? Would he have regarded more this question of 
etiquette than the suffering of a great and gallant people who had 
trusted him to lead them? In other words, would he have beheld 
that sad condition with insensibility and indifference and refused 
to treat even for relief until the demands of bis dignity had been 
satisfied? What could have been more sacred than his duty when 
that people had nearly reached the point where they could no 
longer resist than to obtain for them some relief by treaty, if pos- 
sible, from the ruin and penalties likely to befall them if forced to 
surrender at discretion? With my conception of a President’s 
duty in such a case, I place him in far better position than he puts 
himself in regard to this conference. 

In Mr. Davis’ opinion, as a “true-hearted Confederate,” I ought 
to have preferred to think that he sent the mission because of Mr. 
Lincoln’s message rather than from a consideration of the suffer- 
ings of the country. In my opinion, I should have been no true- 
hearted man if I preferred that he should have been influenced by 
Mr. Lincoln’s message more than by a desire to mitigate the mis- 
eries by a treaty, if possible, inevitably about to fall on the coun- 
try unless averted in that manner. On the contrary, I should 
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have considered him wanting in a conception of duty and a true 
sense of the obligation he owed to a gallant and confiding people 
who had honored him and placed him in supreme command to 
defend and protect them. 

If Mr. Davis says he had a strong desire for peace from the time 
of the adoption of the permanent Government I accept the fact 
upon his statement, and there let it stand.- I cannot be pressed 
into service as a witness to that fact by having it said that I must 
have known it. I knew of no such thing, nor do I know of any 
occurrence in Mr. Davis’ history which justifies such a belief. If 
he had made propositions for peace soon after the second battle of 
Cold Harbor, I think it probable that on the basis of reunion, to 
which we came at last, we might have saved everything else for 
which we were contending. But, unfortunately, none of us under- 
stood the true nature of the crisis—I no more than the rest. I 
do not, therefore, hlame Mr. Davis for an omission of which I was as 
likely to have been guilty as he was. Indeed, I donot wish to blame 
him at all. Nothing is more unseemly in my eyes than disputes 
between those who have held prominent positions in the Confed- 
eracy during the war. Nothing but the necessity of self-defence 
would induce me to engage in such a dispute, and the responsibility, 
in my opinion, rests not upon me, but upon him who made the 
attack. 

Very respectfully, R. M. T. HUNTER. 


Norrt.—Mr. Davis says, in his letter: “The truth is that the 
phraseology of the instructions constituted no embarrassment to 
them at all.” This he asserts positively, in opposition to my 
statement to the contrary, about a matter of which he had no 
personal knowledge. Hear Mr. Stephons and Judge Campbell in 
corroboration of my statement. These gentlemen and myself 
were the only Confederates who had any personal knowledge of 
what happened at the Conference. A comparison of his statement 
with theirs, | think, will not much help his character for histori- 
cal accuracy. 

Hovst oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wasuineton, D. C., 3d November, 1877. 
Hon. Rozsert M. T. Hunter, Richmond, Va.: 


My Dear Sir: Your letter of a few days ago was duly received. 
I think you were entirely correct in saying that the expression of 
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“the two countries” by President Davis in his letter to Mr. Blair 
did throw difficulties in the way of the reception of the Peace 
Commissioners (so-called) by Presideat Lincoln on the notable 
occasion to which you refer. 

I do not understand you to say in your letter to the Philadel- 
phia Times that these words gave rise to any obstacle in the pro- 
gress of the Conference or the vbject. for which it was sought, 
except in the reception of the Confederate Commissioners. It 
was upon this point mainly our delay at City Point hinged. 

But upon all these questions and matters my views have been 
very fully as well as minutelv given in “The War Between The 
States,” &ec., vol. 2, page 576, et seg., to which I refer you for 
details. 

Yours very truly, 
ALEXANDER H. STEPHENs. 


169 St. Paut Street, BALTIMORE, 
31st October, 1877. 


My Dear Sir: Your letter of the 28th instant has been received 
and I proceed to comply with your request. The Commissioners 
appointed in 1865 to confer with the President of the United 
States concerning peace were furnished with a letter addressed 
to Mr. Francis P. Blair by President Lincoln, wherein the latter 
consented to receive persons coming from those in authority in 
the Southern States who desired to make peace on the basis “of 
one common country.” This letter we were to exhibit at the lines 
of the Federal armies and told it would serve us as a passport to 
Washington City. 

The letters of appointment for the Commissioners, and I believe 
the treasure with which our expenses was to be borne were 
delivered to me by Mr. Washington, of the State Department of 
the Confederate States, at night, after our interview with the 
Executive. I noticed to Mr. Washington the letter of appoint- 
ment did not correspond to the letter of Mr. Lincoln to Mr. Blair, 
and that it might make difficulty. 

I learnt from him there had been a discussion and a difference 
between Mr. Davis and Mr. Benjamin on the subject, and it had 
been so settled. We left the morning after, and I gave to Mr. 
Stephens and to yourself the papers on the way to Petersburg. 

There was detention at Petersburg. The Federal officers did 
not understand our passport, if I may so call it, and had to apply 
to Washington City. While awaiting instructions, and within 
two or three days after our departure General Grant allowed us 
to go to City Point, his headquarters. Within two days or more 
Colonel Eckert, an officer of the United States, arrived at City 
Point from Washington City. He had a copy of the letter from 
President Lincoln to Mr. Blair. With General Grant he came to 
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us, and enquired whether we accepted the conditions of the letter 
he bore, and which we had been advised of and furnished with? 

The only answer we could make was to submit our letter of 
appointment to observation. The discrepancy between obtaining 
a peace on the basis of “one common country” and a peace 
“between two countries” was pointed out, and we were told we 
could not proceed. We argued that peace was desirable and 
desired, and that the information sought was how peace was to 
be had. I remember our friend Mr. Stephens suggested that 
neither note was accurate, for that thirty-six countries (States) 
were involved. General Grant and Colonel Eckert retired and 
conferred, and were most emphatic in their refusal after this 
information. We addressed one, and perhaps more letters, to 
those officers, to change the resolution so that the expedition 
migbt not be wholly abortive, but without result. 

During the night following General Grant visited the Commis- 
sioners, and sat with Mr. Stephens and yourself for some time. I 
was sick and not present. 

As a consequence of his intercourse he telegraphed President 
Lincoln favorably in respect to the Conference, and recommended 
that he should see the Commissioners. The following day, per- 
haps, we heard that a conference would take place at Hampton 
Roads, and perhaps on the day after the Conference took place. 
The correspondence of the Commissioners, the report of General 
Grant, and the result of the Conference were communicated to 
the Congress of the United States by President Lincoln in Febru- 
ary, 1865. By a reference to these the dates may be seen. I 
speak only from memory. 

At Hampton Roads Mr. Stephens, with clearness and precision, 
stated the conditions we had been instructed to place before the 
President and the dispositions we had in respect to them, and 
which we had supposed were more or less settled upon. 

President Lincoln disclaimed all knowledge of any such pro- 
posed connections, denied having given any sort of authority to 
any one to hold out any. expectations of any arrangements of the 
kind being made, and declared that he would listen to no propo- 
sition which did not include an immediate recognition of the 
National authority in all the States and the abandonment of resist- 
ance to it. 

I confess that these answers did not surprise me, and that any 
other would have filled me with amazement. 

Very truly, your friend, 
Joun A. CAMPBELL. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Richmond, Vo. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF OUR SocrETy, on the 31st of October last, was 
a decided success. The hall of the House of Delegates, kindly tendered us by 
His Excellency Governor Kemper, was packed to its utmost capacity, while 
many turned away unable to find even standing room. 

The oration of General John T. Morgan was able, eloquent, and effective, 
and gave universal satisfaction. We deeply regret that the pressure upon our 
columns compels us to postpone its publication until our next number. For 
the same reason we are obliged to postpone the publication of our Annual 
Report. 





THE REUNION OF THE VIRGINIA DIVISION oF THE ARMY NORTHERN VIR- 
GInrIA ASSOCIATION, on the evening of the lst of November, was in every 
respect a most brilliant affair. The oration of Leigh Robinson, Esq., on 
“The Battle of the Wilderness,’’ was chaste, eloquent, and patriotic, and a 
valuable contribution to this series of historical addresses. By the way, what 
other army that ever existed could furnish from among its subalterns such 
orators as Colonel Charles Marshall, Colonel C. S. Venable, Major John W. 
Daniel, Captain W. Gordon McCabe, and Private Leigh Robinson? The 
banquet at the St. Claire hotel was presided over by the president (General 
W.H. F. Lee), and was a magnificent affair. We regret that we have not 
room for further notice of the ‘‘ feast of reason and flow of soul’’ which made 
the occasion one of far more than ordinary interest. 

The officers of last year (General W. H. F. Lee, president, George L. 
Christian and Leroy S. Edwards, secretaries, Major R. Stiles, treasurer, &c.,) 
were unanimously re-elected. 





RENEWALS for 1878 are now in order. With this number the subscriptions 
of a large number of our subscribers will expire, and we beg that they will 
notify us at once of their desire for us to continue our monthly visits by for- 
warding the amount of their subscription by check, post-office money-order, or 
in registered letter. We beg immediate attention to this matter, as we cannot 
send our January number to any who shall have failed to comply with our 
terms, which are $3 per annum, cash in advance. 





THE FINANCES OF THE Socrety, our friends will be glad to learn, are in a 
much more satisfactory condition than they were several months ago. If our 
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receipts for the current year are as large as they have been the past year (and 
we have every reason to believe they will be much larger) we can easily meet 
all of our obligations, and have money in the treasury. But we still desire to 
enroll additional life members, and to secure a list of new subscribers in every 
section. We beg our friends to help us. 





WANT OF SPACE compels us to leave out of this number General Lane’s 
report of Gettysburg, a letter from Colonel J. B. Walton, Chief of Artillery 
of Longstreet’s Corps, and other papers which we are obliged to put off. 





Books Received. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following books, which we propose to 
notice so soon as we can find room: 

THE BLocKADE Runner. By Capt. Wilkinson, Confederate States Navy. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. A book of deep interest and great value. 

Four YEARS WITH Ler. By Colonel Walter H. Taylor, A. A. G. of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. New York: D. Appleton & Co. A book of 
rare historic value, and which settles the question of relative numbers engaged 
in all of the great battles of the two armies. 


‘‘Tuirty-Four YEARS.’’ By John Marchmont. Spartanburg, 8. C.: R. 
& J. H. Bryce. A new novel whose scene is laid inthe South. A good plot 


well sustained. 

From A. S. Barnes & Co., (through R. L. DeLea, agent, Richmond, ) 
Mahan’s Civil War, Barnes’ Brief History of the United States, Historical 
School Reader, History of England. 
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AUGUSTA FEMALE SEMINARY. | 


STAUNTON, VA. 


The Largest Firs-Clas Institution for Young Ladies in’ Virginia 


With an able Corps of Twenty-five Teachers, 


OPENS THE FIRST WEDNESDAY IN SEPTEMBER, 1877. 


For Catalogues containing full particulars, apply to— 


Miss M. J. BALDWIN, Principal, 
STAUNTON, VA. 





_ -W. B.SIMONS & BRO, 
BOOKBINDERS, BLANK BOOK MANURACTURERS,| 


AND PAPER RULERS. 


Blank Books of every description made to order. Printed books bound in 
any style. Orders for work solicited either by the edition or single volume. ~ +) 

Our work guaranteed to compare with that of anyother establishment in 
this country, either as to durability, quality ot material used, or style of finish, 


COR. 12TH AND MAIN STS., RICHMOND, VA. 











TREDECAR IRON WORKS, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


I invite the attention of the trade to the HORSE AND MULE SHOES 
which I am now mage with patented machinery. I will supply 
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in quality. 
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FISH PLATES, TRACK BOLTS, and CONTINUOUS LIP CHAIRS; also, 
BAR IRON, CARS, CAR WHEELS, and all kind of materials for Freight 


Cars. 
J. R. ANDERSON, Receiver. 
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CITY REAL ESTATE AND FARMS 
Sold at Auction and Privately 


RENTS COLLECTED, 
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We have FARMS of various sizes and kinds in every portion of the State 
for sale; also, some very valuable 


<=> Mill Property and City Lots. 


Persons wishing to purchase, would do well to call at our office, or send 
stamp for DESCRIPTIVE LIST. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 


The session begins on the FIRST OF OCTOBER, and continues till the Thursday before 
the 4th day of July ensuing. 

' The Institution is a in separate Schools, on the Eclectic System, embracing FULL 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION in Literature and Science and in the professions of Law, 

Medicine, neering and Agriculture. 

THE EXPENSES of the student (except such as enter the practical laboratories), exclusive 
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Schools selected ; or for those who eonomize by messing, these expenses are from $266 to $300. 
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Apply for catalogues to WM. WERTENBAKER, Secretary, P. O. University of Virginia, Albe- 
marie county, Va. ' 

JAS. F. HARRISON, M. D. Chairman of the Faculty. 
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ASSOCIATES. 


The next Session of this Institution for Young Ladies will begin September 24th, 1877. A 
age number of Boarders is desired. They will have all the Comforts and Surroundings of 


* TERMS : Board (including Washing, Fuel, and Lights), and English Tuition for Session of 
nine months, $280; French, $30; German, $25; Latin, $20; Instrumental Music, with use of 
Instrument, $87; Drawing ‘and Painting at Profescors’ charges. 

We refer to Right Rev. F. M. Whittle, Rev. Joshua Peterkin, D. D., Rev. Chas. Minnege- 
rode, D. D., Gen. Dabney H. Maury, Richmond, Right Rev. R. H. Wilmer, Ala., Rev. Alex, 
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Remarkable Affection of the Stomach, involving 
the Brain, relieved by these Waters. 





Case of Miss M., of Princs Edward Co., Va., as stated by Drs. John Johns and 
T. J. Owen, of that county, dated Meherrin Depot, Va., Feb. 10, 1877. 


“At the request of Miss M., of Prince Edward county, Va., who was the 
sufferer, we make you the following statement, showing the astonishing effi- 
cacy of the Lithia Waters in one of the most remarkable cases which we have 
ever witnessed: 

‘« Her disease was Nervous Dyspepsia, complicated with some congestion of the 
liver. When called to prescribe for her we found her in an extremely critical 
condition, with all the probabilities against her recovery, and she remained in 
this situation for several months. She could not touch any ordinary water cold, 
and what she drank had to be warmed, while coffee alone of articles of diet 
seemed to disagree with the stomach, yet any thing and every thing tak&hi into 
it affected the brain, and eating, however moderately, was frequently followed 
by delirium, accompanied by a profuse, clammy perspiration, which continued 
at one time for thirty-six hours. Fearing to eat, or to drink, she took barely 
enough to sustain life, and her sufferings both from hunger and thirst were most 
intense. Emaciation, great general debility and complete nervous exhaustion 
followed. Such was her prostration that, at times, it was with great difficulty 
that she could articulate. She could not read, and company could not be ad- 
mitted to her room. Finding that medicines afforded her no relief, we put her 
upon the Lithia Waters. The use of the Waters for some months has been 
followed by a gradual, steady improvement in her condition, until she is now 
able to be engaged constantly about domestic affairs, is looking as well as we 
ever saw her, with every probability of complete restoration to health. When 
she first went into society, after her long exclusion from it, she was received 
by her friends almost as one risen from the dead. We regard the Lithia 
Waters in most forms of chronic disease to be without a rival among mineral 

waters, especially in derangements of the digestive organs.’’ 

he foregoing case shows the great power of these Waters in nervous disor- 
ders. They are a Powerful and Permanent Nerve Tonic, and in Nervous Ez- 
haustion or Depression, and in all cases where Mental Depression is a sympton, 
they are an invaluable remedy. 

These Waters are put up in one dozen half-gallon bottles, at $5 per case at 
the Springs, invariably in advance. 

The Springs’ pamphlet sent to any address on application. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, 
Mecklenburg Co., Va. 
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This Institute, for the higher education of young ladies, will 


open its thirty-fifth annual session 


ON THE 19TH OF SEPTEMBER, 1877, 


With ample accommodations, extensive means of instruc- 
tion, and a numerous and highly accomplished Faculty, it 
hopes to enjoy the liberal patronage which has been uniformly 


extended to it during its long and successful career. 





For Board and Tuition in all Literary Studies, 


A SINGLE CHARGE OF $240 IS MADE, 


Payable in three equal instalments, at intervals of ninety days. 
The term “ Board” is here used to include table fare, servants’ 
attendance, room rent, fuel, washing, and medical attendance. 
For Music and Painting only are extra charges made. 

Apply to the Superintendent at Botetourt Springs, Roanoke 


county, Va., for circulars and fuller information. 


CHAS. L. COCKE, 


Superintendent. 
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Ladd & Co. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, 


Rient Rev. WILLIAM MERCER GREEN, CuHaAnceELtor; GENERAL 
J. GORGAS, VicE-CHANCELLOR; 





Began its Lent Term on the 15th March. Trinity Term will begin on the 2d 
of August. 
For Catalogue and information, address 


THE VICE CHANCELLOR, 


Sewanee, Franklin Co., Tenn. 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY, AT $5 PER YEAR. 


The Work will contain Essays on Legal Subjects by the best writers, Important Decisions of 
the Supreme Court ot the United States, Supreme and Special Courts of Virginia and sister 
States. A specimen Number will be mailed to any address. 

We, the undersigned, Judges of the a Court of Appeals of the State of Virginia, do 
pe | certify that, in our opinion, a well conducted monthly Law Journal, published in the 
city of Richmond, would be of great utility to the Bench and Bar of the State, and the legal 
profession generally; and we know no gentlemen who would be more likely to conduct such a 
work well than Messrs. Greorce L. CurisT1an and Franx W. CuristiAn, of the said city. 
They are both good po my well qualified for the work, and one of them has long been well 
known as the accomplished Clerk of our Court at Richmond. 

R. C. L. MONCURE. JOS. CHRISTIAN. 
FRANCIS T. ANDERSON, WALLER R. STAPLES. 
. WOOD BOULDIN. 

RicHmMonD, August 8d, 1876. 

J. W. RANDOLPH & =NGLISH, Dealers in Law and Miscellaneous Books, Stationers, 
Printers, Bookbinders, and Manufacturers of Blank- Books and Paper Boxes, 1302 and 1304 
Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
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NOUTHERN HIMORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS. 


The Organ of the Southern Historical Society. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. 


The most distinguished Confederate leaders, many of the ablest Federal sol- 
diers, and distinguished military critics in Europe have testified to the interest 
and value of this Monthly, and while its publication was only begun in Jan- 
uary, 1876, it is already reccgnized as HIGH AUTHORITY on the questions of 
which it treats. 

In entering upon our FOURTH VOLUME we pledge ourselves that the high 
character of our Papers shall be maintained. Papers from some of our ablest 
Confederate soldiers—exhaustive discussions of the most important battles and 
campaigns of the War—ofticial reports and rare MSS. which have never been 
in print—and other features too numerous to mention—will make our PAPERS 
interesting to all lovers of historic truth, and simply INVALUABLE to those 
who desire to see vindicated the name and fame of those who made our great 
struggle for constitutional freedom. 

We can supply BACK NUMBERs in three beautifully bound volumes which 
we mail for $2, $2.25, or $2.50 per volume, according to style of binding. 

We have also our discussion of the “ Treatment of Prisoners’? (March and 
April Nos., 1876) ina beautiful volume, which we mail for $1.25, $1.50, or 
$1.75, according to binding. 


As our Monthly will go into every State of the South, and circulate among 


our very best people, it offers rare inducements to advertisers. We will insert 
a few advertisements at the following rates: , 


12 mos. 6 mos. 3 mos. 1 mo. 

pag $40 $25 310 
pe 25 15 6 
pase 25 15 8 3 
We desire to secure every where suitable agents to canvass for members of 
the Society or subscribers to our Papers. Address 


Rey. J. WILLIAM JONES, D. D. 


Secretary Southern Historical Society, Richmond, Va 























ANCHOR 


IWHEAT FERTILIZER, 


Southern Fertilizing Co., Richmond, Va. 


Reliable agents at all important points, where this standard Fertilizer will 
P} be furnished in lots to suit direct from factory. 


| VALLEY CHIEF Reaper and Mower, 


1 THE ONLY MACHINE MADE IN THE SOUTH, 
jeAND THE BEST OF ALL~ 
‘ EVERY MACHINE FULLY WARKANTED, 


‘|. s@e CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, AND ALL | 
of} INQUIRIES CHEERFULLY ANSWERED. 


CHARLES T. PALMER, 
1526 Main Street, Richmond, Va. | 








HUGH R GARDEN, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


WARRENTON, FAUQUIER COUNTY, VA. 


| PRACTICES IN STATE AND FEDERAL COURTS. 
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| Piedmont and Arlington Life 1 Insurance company, 
HOME OFFICE, RICHMOND, VA. 





THE LEADING LIFE COMPANY OF THE SOUTH. 


This Company has established agencies in every’ section of. the country, ang i} 
| secures business in nearly every State of the Union. , 

It has paid over $2,000,000 on ‘account of Death Losses. 

It meets its liabilities under Policies promp itly. 

It deals liberally with its patrons. 

No Company can offer superior advantages. 

During the past year this Company took possession of its new, elegant, and 
| commodious building at the corner of Main and Ninth streets, the most éle- 

gant building of the kind in the South. 


D. J. HARTSOOK, J. J. HOPKINS, 


President. Secretary. 


LEROY S.- EDW Ane; Gen. Agent, Home Office. 


|| JOSIAH RYLAND. R. B, LEE, 


THE BURDETT ORGAN. 


| ta-STEINWAY AND BRADBURY. PIANOS=@4 


‘“MATCHLESS’”’? BURDETT ORGANS. 
We are now Agents for these celebrated Instru- 
ments, und are prepared to furnish them to Sun- 
day Sehools, Churches, and, Families at the low- 
est market rates. The best: judges pronounce 
them the ‘embodiment of grace, beanty, sweet- 
ah ness and fullness of tone.”’ We sell, also, the 
Organs of Geo. Woods & (0. Illustrated Cata- 
logues-and Price Lists furnished free. . 
STEIN WAY PIANOS.—These Instruments |} 
unquestionably lead the Piano’ market, having 
obtained the highest honors ever awarded to any 
Piano menufacturer in, the ‘World. We are 
: Sole Agents for them in Virginia and N, C. 
We also represent the BRADBURY PIANO, so distinguished fur bril- | 
| limmey, sweetness and power. SEVEN FIRST PREMIUMS received at Stute Fairs 
| i In the short space of four weeks. -I}lustrated Catalogues and Price Lists fur- 
}| nished free on application. 
|| 


JOSIAH RYLAND & CO., Booksellers, 
913 MAIN ST., RICHMOND, VA. 





AUGUST, 1877. 

















PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE SOCIETY, UNDER THE DIRECTION 
r 
or THE ExecuTivE CoMMITTEE. 





Yearly Subscription, Three Dollars; 


SENT FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY WHO HAVE PAID 
f THEIR DUES, 
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AUGUSTA FEMALE SEMINARY 


STAUNTON, VA. 





The Largest First-Class Losttation for Young Ladies in Virginia, 


With an able Corps of Twenty-five Teachers, 
OPENS THE FIRST WEDNESDAY IN SEPTEMBER, 1877. 


For Catalogues containing full particulars, apply to— 


Miss M. J. BALDWIN, Principal, 
STAUNTON, VA. 


W. H. SIMONS & BRO., 


BOOKBINDERS, BLANK BOOK MANUPACTUIUERS 


AND PAPER RULERS. 


Blank Books of every description, made to order. Printed books bound in 
any style. Orders for work solicited either by the edition or single volume. 

Our work guaranteed to compare with that of any other establishment in 
this country, either as to durability, quality ot material used, or style of finish. 


COR. 12TH AND MAIN STS., RICHMOND, VA. 














TREDECAR IRON WORKS, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


I invite the attention of the trade tothe HORSE AND MULE SHOES 
which I am now manufacturing with patented machinery. I will supply 
them at market prices, and confidently recommend them us equal to the best 
in quality. 

Orders solicited also for RAILROAD FASTENINGS, including SPIKES, 
FISH PLATES, TRACK BOLTS, and CONTINUOUS LIF CHAIRS; also, 
BAR IRON, CARS, CAR WHEELS, and all kind of materials for Freight 


Cars. 
J. R. ANDERSON, Receiver. 
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RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE. 


SESSION OPENS SEPT. 20. 
COURSE of STUDY THOROUCH. 


EXPENSES MODERATE. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Address Secretary of Facuity, or Rev. J. A. Duncan, D. D., President, 
Ashland, Hanover Co., Va. 


RICHMOND COLLEGE, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


| The next Session opens September 20th and closes June 20th. 








The College comprises EIGHT INDEPENDENT ACADEMIC SCHOOLS 
and a SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Expenses per session of nine months, embracing matriculation and 
tuition fees, fuel, lights and washing, $118. Good board in messing clubs, 
about $10 per month; at the College boarding houses, $13. 

For Catalogues and Circulars of Law School, apply at the bookstores or 
’ address B.. Puryear, Chairman Faculty. 








VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, 


LEXINGTON, VA. 


Applicants for admission into this well-known Institute will 
address the undersigned for Catalogues, &e. 


FRANCIS H. SMITH, Supt. 








UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 


The session begins on the FIRST OF OCTOBER, and continues till the Thursday before 
the 4th day of J ~! ensuing, 

The Institution is organized in separate Schools, on the Eclectic System, embracing FULL 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION in Literature and Science and in the professions of Law, 

edicine, Engineering and Agriculture. 

THE EXPENSES of the student (except suchas enter the practical laboratories), exclusive 
of the cost of text-books, clothing and pocket money, are from $356 to $391, according to 
Schools selected ; or for oe who eonomize by messing, these expenses are from $266 to $300. 
No charge for tuition to didates for the ministry unable to meet the expense. 

Apply for catalogues to Wm. WERTENBAEER, Secretary, P. O. University of Virginia, Albe- 
mar . 


e county, Va. 
JAS. F. HARRISON, M. D. Chairman of the Faculty. 
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JOHN LATOUCHE, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


4 TENTH ST., 
RICHMOND, VA. 
GREAT CENTRAL LINE EAST & WEST. 


THE GHEDAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


* Is the shortest, cheapest and best route EastwarD, via Richmond, to the 
Atlantic Cities, and Wrstw ARD, via Cincinnati, to the Trans -Mississippi. 

It is first- class in ev rery respect ; has all modern improvements in equipment; 
passes through the finest scenery on the Continent, and is the only Route via 
the most celebrated Watering-places of the Alleganies. 

W. M. S. DUNN, CONWAY R. HOWARD, 
Engineer and ‘Supt, Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
GENERAL _OFFICES, © RICHMOND, VA. 











THE WEEKLY TIMES, 











The Largest, Cheapest, and Brightest Weekly in the 
United States. 


Tar WEEKLY TIMEs is issued every Saturday, on a large double sheet of 
fifty-six columns. In addition-to being the largest of the Eastern Weeklies, 
it is the cheapest and most attractive newspaper for all classes of readers pub- 
lished in the Union. 


ANNALS OF THE WAR. 


One of the distinctive features of THE WEEKLY TIMEs, which has attrac- 
ted attention and comment throughout the country, is a series of Chapters of 
the Unwritten Histery of the Civil War, from leading actors therein, in the 
field, in the forum, and in the cabinets, North and South. 

ASH IN ADVANCE: 
1 copy, postage ancl $2; 5 copies, $8; 10 copies, $15; 20 copies, $25, 

An extra copy will be sent free to any person raising a club of ten subscri- 
bers. Additions may be made to clubs at any time at club rates, and from 
different post offices. 

Advertisements will be inserted at thirty cents per line for each insertion. 


Address— 
THE TIMES, 
Times Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MOST COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT IN THE SOUTH. 








GEO. W. GARY. 
Wholesale and Retail Stationer, 


BOOKBINDER, 
STEAM BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Sole agent for the sale of Lindsay’s celebrated Type and McIlwaine & Co.’s Printers’ Copy- 
ing Inks, 








ta-THE RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY, 


Corner Main and 14th street, 
: RICHMOND, VA., 
THE ONLY SOUTHERN STOVE COMPANY, “a 


MAKES STOVES, FIRE-GRATES, HOLLOW-WARE, &c., 


haf As Good as the Best and as Cheap as the Cheapest.-@4 


RICHMOND SEMINARY, 
No. 403 E. MAIN STREET, 
JOHN H. ius Mrs. T. G. PEYTON, 
PRINCIPAL. Mrs. J. R. GARNETT, 


The next Session of this Institution for Young Ladies will begin September 24th, 1877. A 
limited number of Boarders is desired. They will have all the Comforts and Surroundings of 








} ASSOCIATES. 


a Home. 
TERMS: Board (including Washing, Fuel, and Lights), and English Tuition for Session of 
nine months, $280; French, $30; German, $25; Latin, $20; Instrumental Music, with use of 
Instrument, $87; Drawing and Painting at Professors’ charges. F 

We refer to Right Rev. F. M. Whittle, Rev. Joshua Peterkin, D. D., Rev. Chas. Minnege- 
rode, D. D., Gen. Dabney H. Maury, Richmond, Right Rev. R. H. Wilmer, Ala., Rev. Alex, 
Marks, Natchez, Miss , John Finney, Esq., New Orleans, La. 

Address for Circular, &c., JOHN H. POWELL. 
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THE BOPPALO LITHIA WATERS, 








Remarkable Affection of the Stomach, involving 
the Brain, relieved by these Waters. 





Case of Miss M., of Princes Edward Co., Va., as stated by Drs. John Johns and 
T. J. Owen, of that county, dated Meherrin Depot, Va., Feb. 10, 1877. 


“At the request of Miss M., of Prince Edward county, Va., who was the 
sufferer, we make you the following statement, showing the astonishing effi- 
cacy of the Lithia Waters in one of the most remarkable cases which we have 
ever witnessed: 

‘‘ Her disease was Nervous Dyspepsia, complicated with some congestion of the 
liver. When called to prescribe for her we found her in an extremely critical 
condition, with all the probabilities against her recovery, and she remained in 
this situation for several months. She could not touch any ordinary water cold, 
and what she drank had to be warmed, while coffee alone of articles of diet 
seemed to disagree with the stomach, yet any thing and every thing taken into 
it affected the brain, and eating, however moderately, was frequently followed 
by delirium, accompanied by a profuse, clammy perspiration, which continued 
at one time for thirty-six hours. Fearing to eat, or to drink, she took barely 
enough to sustain life, and her sufferings both from hunger and thirst were most 
intense. Emaciation, great general debility and complete nervous exhaustion 
followed. Such was her prostration that, at times, it was with great difficulty 
that she could articulate. She could not read, and company could not be ad- 
mitted to her room. Finding that medicines afforded her no relief, we put her 
upon the Lithia Waters. The use of the Waters for some months has been 
followed by a gradual, steady improvement in her condition, until she is now 
able to be engaged constantly about domestic affairs, is looking as well as we 
ever saw her, with every probability of complete restoration to health. When 
she first went into society, after her long exclusion from it, she was received 
by her friends almost as one risen from the dead. We regard the Lithia 

Vaters in most forms of chronic disease to be without a rival among mineral 
yaters, especially in derangements of the digestive organs.” 

The foregoing case shows the great power of these Waters in nervous disor- 
ders. They are a Powerful and Permanent Nerve Tonic, and in Nervous Ex- 
haustion or Depression, and in all cases where Mental Depression is a sympton, 
they are an invaluable remedy. 

hese Waters are put up in one dozen half-gallon bottles, at $5 per case at 
the Springs, invariably in advance. 

The Springs’ pamphlet sent to any address on application. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, 
Mecklenburg Co., Va. 
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Hollins Institute, 
VIRGINIA. 








This Institute, for the higher education of young ladies, will 
open its thirty-fifth annual session 


ON THE 19TH OF SEPTEMBER, 1877, 


With ample accommodations, extensive means of instruc- 
tion, and a numerous and highly accomplished Faculty, it 
hopes to enjoy the liberal patronage which has been uniformly 
extended to it during its long and successful career. 





For Board and Tuition in all Literary Studies, 


A SINGLE CHARGE OF $240 IS MADE, 


Payable in three equal instalments, at intervals of ninety days. 
The term “‘ Board” is here used to include table fare, servants’ 
attendance, room rent, fuel, washing, and medical attendance. 
For Music and Painting only are extra charges made. 

Apply to the Superintendent at Botetourt Springs, Roanoke 
county, Va., for circulars and fuller information. 


CHAS. L. COCKE, 


Superintendent. 
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WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


LONG DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR VALUABLE ALTERATIVE 
WATERS AND FASHIONABLE PATRONAGE, 


we ARE NOW OPEN AT A REDUCTION OF RATES ON FORMER SEASONS. <eoq 


BOARD, $3 per day; $20 per week; $75 per month of 30 days. 





SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS MAY BE MADE FOR LARGE FAMI- 
LIES THAT SPEND THE SEASON. 


8G Descriptive Pamphlets obtained at the Drug Store of Messrs. Purcell, 


GEORGE L. PEYTON & CO. 


Ladd & Co. 


JUNE, 1877. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, 


Right Rey. WILLIAM MERCER GREEN, CHAncELtor; GENERAL 
J. GORGAS, VicE-CHANCELLOR; 








Began its Lent Term on the 15th March. Trinity Term will begin on the 2d 
of August. 
For Catalogue and information, address 


THE VICE CHANCELLOR, 


Sewanee, Franklin Co., Tenn. 


VIRGINIA LAW JOURNAL, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY, AT $5 PER YEAR. 


The Work will contain Essays on Legal Subjects by the best writers, Important Decisions of 
the Supreme-Court of the United States, Supreme and Special Courts of Virginia and sister 
States. A specimen Number will be mailed to any address. 

We, the undersigned, Judges of the ae Court of Appeals of the State of Virginia, do 
hereby certify that, in our opinion, a well conducted monthly Law Journal, published in the 
city of Richmond, would be of great utility to the Bench and Bar of the State, and the legal 
profession generally; and we know no gentlemen who would be more likely to conduct such 4 
work well than Messrs. Grorce L. CurisTIAN and Frank W. CirisTIAN, of the said city. 
They are both good lawyers, well qualified for the work, and one of them has long been well 
known as the accomplished Clerk of our Court at Richmond. 

R. C. L. MONCURE. JOS. CHRISTIAN. 
FRANCIS T. ANDERSON. WALLER R. STAPLES, 
WOOD BOULDIN. 








RicumonpD, August 84, 1876. 

J. W. RANDOLPH & ENGLISH, Dealers in Law and Miscellaneous Books, Stationers, 
Printers, Bookbinders, and Manufacturers of Blank- Books and Paper Boxes, 1302 and 1304 
Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
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SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS, 








The Organ of the Southern Historical Society, 





RICHMOND, VA. 





THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. 





The most distinguished Confederate leaders, many of the ablest Federal sol«: 
diers, and distinguished military critics in Europe have testified to the interest 
and value of this Monthly, and while its publication was only begun in Jan- 
uary, 1876, it is already recognized as HIGH AUTHORITY on the questions of 
which it treats. 

In entering upon our FOURTH VOLUME we pledge ourselves that the high 
character of our Papers shall be maintained. Papers from some of our ablest 
Confederate soldiers—exhaustive discussions of the most important battles and 
campaigns of the War—official reports and rare MSS. which have never been 
in print—and other feafures too numerous to mention—will make our PAPERS 
interesting to all lovers of historic truth, and simply INVALUABLE to thos¢e 
who desire to see vindicated the name and fame of those who made our great 
struggle for constitutional freedom. 

We can supply BACK NUMBERS in three beautifully bound volumes which 
we mail for $2, $2.25, or $2.50 per volume, according to style of binding. 

We have also our discussion of the ‘‘ Treatment of Prisoners”? (March and 
April Nos., 1876) in a beautiful volume, which we mail for $1.25, $1.50, or 
$1.75, according to binding. . 

As our Monthly will go into every State of the South, and circulate among 
our very best people, it offers rare inducements to advertisers. We will insert 
a few advertisements at the following rates: 

12 mos, 6 mos. 3 mos. 1 mo, 
$40 $25 $10 

25 15 6 

15 8 8 


We desire to secure every where suitable agents to canvass for members of 
the Society or subscribers to our Papers. Address 


Rey. J. WILLIAM JONES, D. D. 
Secretary Southern Historical Society, Richmond, Va. 
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|WHEAT FERTILIZER, 


PREPARED BY THE 
Southern Fertilizing Co., Richmond, Va. 


Reliable agents at all important pvints, where this standard Fertilizer will 
| be furnished in lots to suit direct from factory. | 











| VALLEY CHIEF Reaper and Mower, 


THE ONLY MACHINE MADE IN THE SOUTH, | 


jieAND THE BEST OF ALL! 


EVERY MACHINE FULLY WARRANTED. 
Rae> CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, AND ALL} 


INQUIRIES CHEERFULLY ANSWERED. 


CHARLES T. PALMER, 


1526 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 








HUGH R. GARDEN, | 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


WARRENTON, FAUQUIER COUNTY, VA. 





_ PRACTICES IN STATE AND FEDERAL COURTS. 




















Piedmont and Arlington Life Insurance Company, /! 
HOME OFFICE, RICHMOND, VA. ° 





THE LEADING LIFE COMPANY OF THE SOUTH. 





This Company has established agencies in every sectiun of the country, and 
secures business in nearly every State of the Union. 

It has paid over $2,000,000 on account of Death Losses. 

It meets its liabilities under Policies promptly. 

It deals liberally with its patrons. : 

No Company can offer superior advantages. 

During the past syear this Company took possession of its new, elegant, and 
commedious building at the corner of Main and Ninth streets, the most' ele- 
gant building of the kind in the South. 

D. J. HARTSOOK, J. J. HOPKINS, 


President. Secretary. 








LEROY S. EDWARDS, Gen. Agent, Home Office. 
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JOSIAH RYLAND. R. B. LEE, 


THE BURDETT ORGAN. 





ta-STEINWAY AND BRADBURY PIANOS=@a 


‘““MATCHLESS”” BURDETT ORGANS. 
We are now Agents for these celebrated Instru- |} 
ments, and are prepared to furnish them to Sun- 
day Schools, Churches, and Families at the low- 
est market rates. The best judges pronounce 
them the ‘embodiment of grace, beauty, sweet- 
ness and fullness of tone.’’ We sell, also, the 
Organs of Geo. Woods & Co. Illustrated Cata- 
logues and Price Lists furnished free. 
STEINWAY PIANOS.—These Instruments 
unquestionably lead the Piano’ market, having 
obtained the highest honors ever awarded to any 
Piano manufacturer in the World. We are 
Sole Agents for them in Virginia and N. ©. 
We also.represent the BRADBURY PIANO, so distinguished for bril- 
liancy, sweetness and power. SEVEN First Premiums received at State Fairs 
in the short space of four weeks. Illustrated: Catalogues and Price Lists fur- 
nished free on application. 


JOSIAH RYLAND & CO., Booksellers, 
913 MAIN ST:, RICHMOND, VA. 






































PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE Society, UNDER THE DIRECTION 
OF THE ExEcuTIvVE COMMITTEE. 





Yearly Subscription, Three Dollars; 
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AUGUSTA FEMALE SEMINARY 


STAUNTON, VA. 





The Largest First-Class Institution for Young Ladies in Virginia 
With an able Corps of Twenty-five Teachers, 
OPENS THE FIRST WEDNESDAY IN SEPTEMBER, 1877. 
For Catalogues containing fall particulars, apply to— 


Miss M. J. BALDWIN, Principal, 
STAUNTON, VA. 


W. EH. SIMONS & BRO., 


BOOKBINDERS, BLANK BOOK MANURACTURERS 


AND PAPER RULERS. 


Blank Books of every description made to.order. Printed books bound in 
any. style... Orders for work solicited either by the edition or single volume. 

Our work guaranteed to compare with that of any other establishment. in 

this country, either as to durability, quality ot material used, or style of finish. 








COR. 12TH AND MAIN STS., RICHMOND, VA. 








TREDECAR IRON WORKS, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


I invite the attention of the trade to the HORSE AND MULE SHOES 
which. I am now manufacturing with patented machinery. I will supply 
them at market prices, ind confidently recommend them as equal to the best 
in quality. 

Orders solicited also for RAILROAD FASTENINGES, including SPIKES, 
FISH PLATES, TRACK BOLTS, and CONTINUOUS LIP CHAIRS; also, 
BAR IRON, CARS, CAR WHEELS, and all kind of materials for- Freight 


Cars. 
J. R. ANDERSON, Receiver. 
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RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE. 


SESSION OPENS SEPT. 20. 
COURSE of STUDY THOROUCH. 


EXPENSES MODERATE. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Address Secretary of Facuity, or Rev. J. A. Duncan, D. D., President, 
Ashland, Hanover Co., Va. 


RICHMOND COLLEGE, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


The next Session opens September 20th and closes June 20th. 








The College comprises EIGHT INDEPENDENT ACADEMIC SCHOOLS 
and a SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Expenses per session of nine months, embracing matriculation and 
tuition fees, fuel, lights and washing, $118. Good board in messing clubs, 
about $10 per month; at the College boarding houses, $13. 

For Catalogues and Circulars of Law School, apply at the bookstores or 
address B. Puryear, Chairman Faculty. 








VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
LEXINGTON, VA. 


Applicants for admission into this well-known Institute will 
address the undersigned for Catalogues, &e. 


FRANCIS H. SMITH, Supt. 








UN IVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 


The session begins on the FIRST OF OCTOBER, and continues till the Thursday before 
the 4th day of July ensuing. 

The Institution is organized in separate Schools, on the Eclectic System, embracing FULL 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION in Literature and Science and in the professions of Law, 
Medicine, Engineering and Agriculture. 

THE EXPENSES of the student (except such as enter the practical laboratories), exclusive 
of the cost of text-books, clothing and pocket money, are from $356 to $391, according to 
Schools selected; or for those who eonomize by messing, these expenses are from $266 to $300. 
No charge for tuition to candidates for the ministry unable to meet the expense. 

Apply for catalogues to WM. WERTENBAEER, Secretary, P. O. University of Virginia, Albe- 


marie county, Va. 
JAS. F. HARRISON, M. D. Chairman of the Faculty. 
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JOHN LATOUCHE, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


4 TENTH ST., 
RICHMOND, VA. 
GREAT CENTRAL LINE EAST & WEST. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


Is the shortest, cheapest and best route EastwarpD, via Richmond, to the 
Atlantic Cities, and WEsTWarD, via Cincinnati, to the Trans-Mississippi. 

It is first-class in every respect; has all modern improvements in equipment; 
passes through the finest scenery on the Continent, and is the only Route via 
the most celebrated Watering-places of the Alleganies. 

W. M. S. DUNN, CONWAY R. HOWARD, 
Engineer and ‘Supt. Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
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THE WEEKLY TIMES, 








The Largest, Cheapest, and Brightest Weekly in the 
United States. 


Tar WEEKLY TIMEs is issued every Saturday, on a large double sheet of 
fifty-six columns. In addition to being the largest of the Eastern Weeklies, 
it is the cheapest and most attractive newspaper for all classes of readers pub- 
lished in the Union. 


ANNALS OF THE WAR. 


One of the distinctive features of THE WEEKLY TiIMEs, which has attrac- 
ted attention and comment throughout the country, is a series of Chapters of 
the Unwritten History of the Civil War, from leading actors therein, in the 
field, in the forum, and in the cabinets, North and South. 

TERMS—CASH IN ADVANCE: 
l copy, postage free, $2; 5 copies, $8; 10 copies, $15; 20 copies, $25. 

An extra copy will be sent free to any person raising a club of ten subscri- 
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The Largest, Cheapest, and Brightest Weekly in the 
United States. 


Tur WEEKLY TIMEs is issued every Saturday, on a large double sheet of 
fifty-six columns. In addition to being the largest of the Eastern Weeklies, 
it is the cheapest and most attractive newspaper for all classes of readers pub- 
lished in the Union. 

ANNALS OF THE WAR. 

One of the distinctive features of THE WEEKLY _—— which has attrac- 
ted attention and comment throughout the country, is a series of Chapters of 
the Unwritten History of the Civil War, from homies: actors therein, in the 
field, in the forum, and in the cabinets, North and South. 

TERMS—CASH IN ADVANCE: 
l copy, postage free, $2; 5 copies, $8; 10 copies, $15; 20 copies, $25. 

An extra copy will be sent free to any person raising a club of ten subscri- 
bers. Additions may be made to clubs at any time at club rates, and from 
different post offices. 

Advertisements will be inserted at thirty cents per line for each insertion. 


Address— 
THE TIMES, 
Times Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ VIRGINIA. LAW JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, AT $5 PER YEAR. 


The Work will contain Essays on Legal Subjects by the best writers, Important Decisions of 
the Supreme Court ot the United States, Supreme and Special Courts of Virginia and sister 
States. A specimen Number will be mailed to any address. 








We, the undersigned, Judges of the Sapeuins Court of Appeals of the State of Virginia, do 


hereby certify that, in our opinion, a well conducted monthly Law Journal, published in the 
city ot Richmond, would be of great utility to the Bench and Bar of the State, and the legal 
profession generally; and we know no gentlemen who would be more likely to conduct such a 
work well than Messrs. Gcorer L. (HRISTIAN and Frank W. CuristiAn, of the said city. 
They are both good lawyers, well qualified for the work, and one of them has long been well 
known as the accomplished Clerk of our Court at Riehmond. 
R. C. L. MONCURE. JOS. CHRISTIAN. 
FRANCIS T. ANDERSON. WALLER R. STAPLES. 
WOOD BOULDIN. 
RicumonpD, August 8d, 1876, 
J. W. RANDOLPH & ENGLISH, Dealers in Law and Miscellaneous Books, Stationers, 
Printers, Bookbinders, and Manufacturers of Blank- Books and Paper Boxes, 1302 and 1304 
Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


s@-THE RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY, 
Corner Main and 14th street, 
RICHMOND, VA., 
THE ONLY SOUTHERN STOVE COMPANY, “ea 


MAKES STOVES, FIRE-GRATES, HOLLOW-WARE, &c., 
spas> As Good as the Best and as Cheap as the Cheapest.“@a 
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WANTED! 


Songs of Love and Liberty, 1864. Rebel Songster. 
Southern Zion Songster. Gems of Hymns and Songs. 
Lyrics of the War, (Sheppardson.) Southern Literary Messenger, in nos., 
Songs of Humor and Sentiment. any one of 1861-2-3. 
Songs of the South. Smith & Barron’s Magazine. 
Stonewall Song Book. The New Age, (Richmond.) 
Virginia Songster. Southern Illustrated News, No. 5 and 
The Bold Soger Boy Song Book. No. 6, 1862; No. 22, Feb. 7, and 
Jack Morgan’s Songster. No. 11, Sept. 19, 1863, and all after 
Any other books or pamphlets relating May 14, 1864. 
to the war printed in the South. 
JOHN P. NICHOLSON, 
No. 189 8. Seventh st., Phila. 


RICHMOND COLLEGE, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
The next Session opens September 20th and closes June 20th. 








The College comprises EIGHT INDEPENDENT ACADEMIC SCHOOLS 
and a SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Expenses per session of nine months, embracing matriculation and 
tuition fees, fuel, lights and washing, $118. Good board in messing clubs, 
about $10 per menth; at the College boarding houses, $13. 

For Catalogues and Circulars of Law School, apply at the bookstores or 
address B. Puryear, Chairman Faculty. 








SUBSCRIBE 


FOR 


SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


PAPERS, 
#3 PER ANNUM, 


IN ADVANCE. 
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BUY OUR 


“CONFEDERATE VIEW 


OF THE 


TREATMENT OF PRISONKRS, 


WHICH WE WILL MAIL AT 


$1, $1.25 OR $1.50, 


ACCORDING TO BINDING. 


J. WM. JONES. 


See’y So. Hist. Society, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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~ SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS, 





The Organ of the Southern Historical Society. 





RICHMOND, VA. 





THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. 





The most distinguished Confederate leaders, many of the ablest Federal sol- 
diers, and distinguished military critics in Europe have testified to the interest 
and value of this Monthly, and while its publication was only begun in Jan- 
uary, 1876, it is already recognized as HIGH AUTHORITY on the questions of 
which it treats. 

In entering upon our FOURTH VOLUME we pledge ourselves that the high 
character of our Papers shall be maintained. Papers from some of our ablest 
Confederate soldiers—exhaustive discussions of the most important battles and 
campaigns of the War—official reports and rare MSS. which have never been 
in print—and other features too numerous to mention—will make our PAPERS 
interesting to all lovers of historic truth, and simply INVALUABLE to those 
who desire to see vindicated the name and fame of those who made our great 
struggle for constitutional freedom. 

We can supply BACK NUMBERS in three beautifully bound volumes which 
we mail for $2, $2.25, or $2.50 per volume, according to style of binding. 

We have also our discussion of the ‘‘ Treatment of Prisoners”? (March and 
April Nos., 1876) in a beautiful volume, which we mail for $1.25, $1.50, or 
$1.75, according to binding. 

As our Monthly will go into every State of the South, and circulate among 
our very best people, it offers rare inducements to advertisers. We will insert 
a few advertisements at the following rates: 

12 mos. 6 mos. 3 mos. 1 mo. 
$40 $25 
25 15 
15 8 


We desire to secure every where suitable agents to canvass for members of 
the Society or subscribers to our Papers. Address 


Rev. J. WILLIAM JONES, D. D. 


Secretary Southern Historical Society, Richmond, Va. 
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be furnished in lots to suit direct from factory. 


WHEAT i MHRTILIZER, 


PREPARED BY THE 


Southern Fertilizing Co., Richmond, Ya. 


Reliable agents at all important points, where this standard Fertilizer will 








VALLEY CHIEF Reaper and Mower, 
THE ONLY MACHINE MADE IN THE SOUTH, 
*AND THE BEST OF ALL™@™ 


EVERY MACHINE FULLY WARRANTED. 


CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, AND ALL 
INQUIRIES CHEERFULLY ANSWERED. 


.. CHARLES TT. PALMER, 
1526: Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


HUGH R. GARDEN, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


WARRENTON, FAUQUIER COUNTY, VA. 




















PRACTICES IN STATE AND FEDERAL COURTS. 
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_ Biedmont and Arlington Life Insurance Company, 
HOME OFFICE, RICHMOND, VA. 





THE LEADING LIFE OOMPANY OF THE SOUTH. 





This Company has established agencies in every section of the country, and 
secures business in nearly every State of the Union— 

It has paid over $2,000,000 on account of Death Losses. 

It meets its liabilities under Policies promptly. 

It deals liberally, with its-patrons. 

No Company can offer superior advantages. 

During the past year this Company took possession of its new, elegant, and 


| commodious building at the corner of Main and Ninth streets, the most ele- 








| | gant building of the kind in the South. 


D. J. HARTSOOK, J. J. HOPKINS, 
President. Secretary. 


LEROY S. EDWARDS, Gen. Agent, Home Office. 








JOSIAH RYLAND. R. B. LEE. 


THE BURDETT ORGAN. 


sea-STEINWAY AND BRADBURY PIANOS=@a 


‘““MATCHLESS” BURDETT ORGANS. 
We are now Agents for these celebrated Instru- 
ments, and are prepared to furnish them to Sun- 
day Schools, Churches, and Families at the low- 
-est market rates. The best judges pronounce 
them the ‘embodiment of grace, beauty, sweet- 
ness and fullness of tone.’”’ We sell, also, the 
Organs of Geo. Woods & Co. Illustrated Cata- | 
logues and Price Lists furnished free. || 
STEINWAY PIANOS.—These Instruments | 
unquestionably lead the Piano market, having || 
obtained the highest honors ever awarded to any * 
Piano manufacturer in the World. We are 
Sole Agents for them in, Virginia and N. C. 
We also represent the BRADBURY PIANO, so distinguished for bril- 
liancy, sweetness and power. SEVEN First PREMIUMS received at State Fairs 
in the short space of four weeks. Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists fur- 
nished free on application. 


JOSIAH RYLAND & CO., Booksellers, 
918 MAIN ST., RICHMOND, VA. 









































PUBLISHED. BY AUTHORITY OF THE SOCIETY, UNDER THE. DIRECTION 
OF THE ‘ExEcuTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Yearly Subscription, Three Dollars; 


= oad FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY WHO HAVE PAID 
3 THEIR DUES. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
Causes op Ler’e: Reruise at GETTYSBURG: Tue Peace Commission : 
Review of the whole disenssion by Gen- | Reply of Hon. .R, M. T. Hunter. to Presi- 
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RICHMOND, VA.: 


Rev. J. WILLIAM JONES, D: D., 


SECRETARY SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
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JOHN LATOUCHHE, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


4 TENTH sST., 
RICHMOND, VA. 


“GREAT CENTRAL LINE EAST & WEST. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHO RAILROAD 


Is the shortest, cheapest and best route EastTwarpD, via Richmond, to the 
| Atlantic Cities, and W ESTWARD, via Cincinnati, to the Trans- Mississippi. 
It is first-class in every Tre spect; has all modern improvements in equipment; 
passes through the finest scenery on the Continent, and is the only Route via 
the most celebrated Watering- -places of the Alleganies. 
W. M. S. DUNN, CONWAY R. HOWARD, 
Engineer and Supt. Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent. 


GENERAL OFFICES, RICHMOND, VA. 


w. E. SIMONS & BRO., 





BOOKDINDERS, BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


AND PAPER RULERS. 





Blank Books of every description made to order. Printed books bound in 

, any style. Orders for work solicited either by the edition or single volume. 
Our work guaranteed to compare with that of any other establishment in 

this country, either as to durability, quality ot materiz al used, or style of finish. 


COR. 12TH AND MAIN STS., _RIC HMON D, VA. 


-‘TREDECAR IRON ‘worKs, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


I invite the attention of the trade to the HORSE AND MULE SHOES 
which I am now manufacturing with patented machinery. I will supply 
them at market prices, and confidently recommend them as equal to the best 
in quality. 

Grdert solicited also for RAILROAD FASTENINGS, including SPIKES, 
| FISH PLATES, TRACK BOLTS, and CONTINUOUS LIP CHAIRS; also, 
| BAR IRON, CARS, CAR WHEELS, and all kind of materials for Freight 


Cars. 
J. R. ANDERSON, Receiver. 
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THE WEEKLY TIMES, 


The Largest, Cheapest, and Brightest Weekly in the 
United States. 


Tor WEEKLY TIMES is issued every Saturday, on a large double sheet of 
fifty-six columns. In addition to being the largest of the Eastern Weeklies, 
it is the cheapest and most attractive newspaper for all classes of readers. pub- 
lished in the Union. 

ANNALS OF THE WAR. 

One of the distinctive features of THz WEEKLY TiIMEs, which has attrac- 
ted attention and comment throughout the country, is a series of Chapters of 
the Unwritten History of the Civil War, from leading actors therein, in the 
field, in the forum, and in the cabinets, North and South. 

TERMS—CASH IN ADVANCE: 
1 copy, postage free, $2; 5 copies, $8; 10 copies, $15; 20 copies, $25. 

An extra copy will be sent free to any person raising a club of ten subscri- 
bers. Additions may be made to clubs at any time at club rates, and from 
different post offices. 

Advertisements will be inserted at thirty cents per line for each insertion. 

Address— 

, THE TIMES, 
Times Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 











VIRGINIA LAW JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, AT $5 PER YEAR. 


The Work will contain Essays on Legal Subjects by the best writers, Important Decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, Supreme and Special Courts of Virginia and sister 
States. A specimen Number will be mailed to any address. 

We, the undersigned, Judges of the Supreme Court of Appeals of the State of Virginia, do 
hereby certify that, in our opinion, a well conducted monthly Law Journal, published in the 
city of Richmond, would be of great utility to the Bench and Bar of the State, and the legal 
profession generally; and we know no gentlemen who would be more likely to conduct such a 
work well than Messrs. GEorGe L, CHRISTIAN and Frank W. CuRIsTIA4N, of the said city. 
They are both good lawyers, well qualified for the work, and one of them has long been well 
known as the accomplished Clerk of our Court at Richmond. 

. C. L. MONCURE, JOS. CHRISTIAN. 
FRANCIS T. ANDERSON, WALLER R. STAPLES. 
WOOD BOULDIN. 

Ricemonp, August 3d, 1876. 

J. W. RANDOLPH & ENGLISH, Dealers in Law and Miscellaneous Books, Stationers, 
Printers, Bookbinders, and Manufacturers of Blank- Books and Paper Boxes, 1302 and 1304 
Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


sa-THE RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY, 
Corner Main and 14th street, 
RICHMOND, VA., 
THE ONLY SOUTHERN STOVE COMPANY, ea 


MAKES STOVES, FIRE-GRATES, HOLLOW-WARE, &c., 
sae As Good as the Best and as Cheap as the Cheapest.-@a 
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A Valuable and Interesting Book! 
The Narrative of a Blockade Runner 


By CAPT. J. WILKINSON, of the Confederate States Navy. 
ONE VOL. 12m0. CLOTH. $1.25. 


Captain Wilkinson ran the blockade successfully eighteen times, and was never captured. 
He was also in command of a Coufederate vessel at the time New Orleans was captured. 
“He tells a plain, unvarnished tale of great interest.” 


What the Press Say of this Valuable Work. 


It is a very graphic and interesting narrative of stirring scenes and exciting e 4 oe 
during the late war; and it gives an inside view of the methods employed by the blockade- 
runners, the risks incurred, and the results accomplished. —eerne, Boston, Mass. 


J. Wilkinson, “captain in the late Confederate States navy,” has written the “ Narrative of 
a Blockade-Runner” out of his personal experience. He ran through the blockading squad- 
rons twenty-one times successfully. and he describes these trips, and also his other adven- 
tures, as his short voyage in command of the Confederate States steamer Chickamagua, and 
his expedition into Canadato rescue the prisoners at Johnson’s Island, off Sandusky, in 
Lake Erie. The book is full of interesting incidents, and contains, besides, considerable 
information respecting the inside workings of the Southern Confederacy. To any one in- 
terested in tales of daring by sea or land, the book will be found very entertaining. [New 
York: Sheldon & Co. New Haven: Judd, the bookseller.|—Register, New Haven, Ct. 

In many particulars this is very probably a true story, and it will have the interest not 
only of a sea story and a war story, but of a narrative from one who was on the opposite side, 
and who makes no effort to disguise his sympathies or to suppress criticigm.—Courrant, 
Hartford, Ct, ; 

Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 


SHELDON & CO., New York. 








NATIONAL SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


AS. BARNES & CO. & NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 








R. L. DeLEA, General Agent, 


No. 3, North Tenth Street, Richmond, Virginia. 





STANDARD BOOKS OF NATIONAL SERIES. NEWEST BOOKS OF NATIONAL SERIES. 


Parker & Watson’s National Readers. Watson’s Independent Readers. 

Parker & Watson's National Spellers. Watson’s my oe ers Spellers. 

Monteith & MeNally’s Geographies. Monteith’s Independent nie. 
Davies’ Complete Mathematics. Peck’s Arithmetics and Alge 

Clark’s English Grammars. Clark’s Brief and Normal Grammars. 
Peck’s Ganot’s Philosophy. Barnes’ Brief Histories (U. 8. and France.) 
Jarvis’ Physiology and Laws of Health. Steele’s 14 Weeks’ Course in Each Science. 
Porter’s Chemistries. Wood’s Botanist and Florist. 

Wood's Botanies. Peabody’s Moral Philosophy. 

Cleveland’s Compendiums of Literature. Searing’s Virgil’s Aneid. 

Pujol’s French Course. Phelp’s Teacher’s Hand-Book. 

Worman’s French Echo. Pooler’s Test. Speller. 

Worman’s German Series. Bartley’s School Hymn and Tune Book. 
Folsom’s Logical Book-keeping. National School Singer. 

Chapman's American Drawing. Jepson’s Music Readers. 

The Teachers’ Library. National Teachers’ Monthly; subscription $1. 
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FOUR YEARS WITH GENERAL LEE: 


BEING A SUMMARY OF THE 


MORE IMPORTANT EVENTS 


TOUCHING THE 


CAREER OF GENERAL RosBert E. LEE 
IN THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES, 


TOGETHER WITH 
AN AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENT OF THE STRENGTH OF THE 
ARMY WHICH HE COMMANDED IN THE FIELD, 


BY WALTER H. TAYLOR, 


Or unis Starr, AND Late ApJUTANT-GENERAL OF THE ARMY OF 
NorTHERN VIRGINIA. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
New York. 


Price $2. Copies will be sent post-paid on receipt of price. AGENTS 
WANTED. 











KELLY, PIET & CO., 
BALTIMORE, 
PUBLISH AND WILL SEND BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


SEMMES, ADMIRAL R. (Confederate Navy.) Memoirs of Service Afloat during the War 
between the States—being a Personal Memoir of the Cruises and Services of the Sumter 
and Alabama. A work of great historical value and romantic interest. Embellished 
with fifteen steel portraits of the officers. 8vo. cloth, $5; library style, marble edge, 
$6 50; half Turkey, Russia, or calf, $7 50. 

BEECHENBROOK. A Rhyme of the War, and other Poems. By Mrs. Margaret J. Preston. 
Illustrated from designs by William L. Sheppard. 12mo., cloth, $1; small 4to., cloth, 
gilt, $3. 

AMERICAN CYCLOPS (General B. F. Butler), the hero of New Orleans. Embellished with 
twelve Characteristic Etchings on Copper. 4to, cloth, $1. 

SMITH, PROF. NATHAN R. Fractures of the Lower Extremity, and the Use of the Ante- 
rior Suspensory Apparatus, Illustrated, cloth, $2. 

MINERAL WATERS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. By Dr. J. J. Moorman. 
12mo. cloth, $1 50. 

MINERALS AND HOW TO FIND THEM. The Pocket Geologist and Book of Minerals. 
Describes Minerals, Veins, Ores, Clays, etc., their Localities, Deposits, and Evidences. 
Land owners are ignorantly walking over valuable mineral deposits, which one of these 
books would point out tothem. 12mo. paper, $1. 

ENCHANTED KEYS, and Other Oriental Tales. A companion tothe Arabian Nights. 12mo. 
Illustrated. Cloth extra; stamped in black and gold, $1 50. 


Canvassers wanted for the above, to whom the most liberal terms will be given. Full cata- 
logue of our publications sent on application. 
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SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS FOR 1878. 








The Organ of the Southern Historical Society. 





RICHMOND, VA. 





THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. 





The most distinguished Confederate leaders, many of the ablest Federal sol- 
diers, and distinguished military critics in Europe have testified to the interest 
and value of this Monthly, and while its publication was only begun in Jan- 
uary, 1876, it is already recognized as HIGH AUTHORITY on the questions of 
which it treats. 

In entering upon our FIFTH VOLUME we pledge ourselves that the high 
character of our Papers shall be maintained. Papers from some of our ablest 
Confederate soldiers—exhaustive discussions of the most important battles and 
campaigns of the War—official reports and rare MSS. which have never been 
in print—and other features too numerous to. mention—will make our PAPERS 
interesting to all lovers of historic truth, and simply INVALUABLE to those 
who desire-to see vindicated the name and fame of those who made our great 
struggle for constitutional freedom. 

We can supply BACK NUMBERS in four beautifully bound volumes which 
we mail for $2, $2.25, or $2.50 per volume, according to style of binding. 

We have also our discussion of the ‘‘ Treatment of Prisoners’’ (March and 
April Nos., 1876) in a beautiful volume, which we mail for $1.00, $1.25, or 
$1.50, according to binding. 

As our Monthly will go into every State of the South, and circulate among 
our very best people, it offers rare inducements to advertisers. We will insert 
a few advertisements at the following rates: 

12 mos. 6 mos, 3 mos. 1 mo. 

$40 $25 $10 

25 15 6 

15 8 8 


We desire to secure every where suitable agents to canvass for members of 
the Society or subscribers to our Papers. Address 


Rey. J. WILLIAM JONES, D. D. 


Secretary Southern Historical Society, Richmond, Va. 
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PATENTED 


WHEAT FERTILIZER, 


PREPARED BY THE 
Southern Fertilizing Co., Richmond, Va. 


Reliable agents at all important points, where this standard Fertilizer will | 
be furnished in lots to suit direct from factory. 


PIANO, ORGAN BEST 


Look! Startling News. Organs. 12 Stops, $55. 


<=> Pianos only $130. Cost $650.27 
Circular Free. DANIEL F. BEATTY. Wakieghn x A 


HUGH R. G ARDEN, 


ATTORNEY-AT- LAW, 


WARRENTON, FAUQUIER COUNTY, VA. 


_ PRACTICES IN STATE AND FEDERAL COURTS. 























f Piedmont and Attagtat Life 1 Insurance NONE | 
| HOME: OFFICE, RICHMOND, VA. | 


| 
|THE LEADING LIFE COMPANY OF THE SOUTH. 


This Company has established agencies in every section of the country, and 
secures business in nearly every State of the Union. 

Tthas paid over $2,000,000 on account of Death Losses. 

It meets its liabilities under Policies promptly. || 

It deals liberally with its patrons. 

No Company can offer superior advantages. 

During the past year this Company took possession of its new, elegant, and | 
commodious building at the corner of Main and Ninth streets, the most ele- 
| gant building of the kind in the South. ~ : {| 

D. J. HARTSOOK, J. J. HOPKINS, 
President. Secretary. 





LEROY S. EDWARDS, Gen. Agent, Home Office. 


| JOSIAH RYLAND. , « R. B. LEE. | 


THE BURDETT ORGAN. 


ba STEINWAY AND BRADBURY PIANOS“ea 


‘*MATCHLESS” BURDETT ORGANS. 
We are now Agents for these celebrated Tnstra->| 
ments, and are prepared to furnish them to Sun- | 
day Schools, Churches, and Families at the low- | | 
est market rates. The best judges pronounce | 
them the “embodiment of grace, beauty, sweet- | 
ness and fullness of tone.”’ We: sell, ulso, the | 
Organs of Geo. Woods & Co. Illustrated Cata- 
Jogues and Price Lists farnished free. 

STEINWAY PIANOS.—These Instruments 
. unquestionably lead the Piano markct, having | 
= obtained the highest honors ever awarded to any 
: Piano manufacturer in the World. We are 

‘ Sole Agents for them in Virginia and N.C. 

We also represent the BRADBURY PIANO, so distinguished for bril- || 
linney, sweetness and power: SEVEN First PReMIuMs reccived at State Fairs | 

in the short space of four weeks. [Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists fur- || 

| nished free on application. 


JOSIAH RYLAND & CO., Booksellers, 
’ 4 9138 MAIN ST., RICHMOND, VA. 













































